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Good Farming Is Impossible Without Winter Cover Crops 


ECENTLY we have hada good deal to say about cover crops, | thecorn crop to follow; (2) the seed required to sow an acre costs much 
clover particularly, and until the time for planting them has en- | less than similar quantities of bur clover and vetch; and (3) the crop is 
tirely passed, we expect to continue emphasizing the very great | well suited to practically all well drained soils in the Cotton Belt. 
importance of these crops. A truth that Southern farmers, sooner or | However, if for any reason crimson clover cannot be used, by all means 


- later, must come to realize is that saving our soils for ourselves and cover the cultivated fields with a crop of rye. Abruzzi rye particu- 














CLOVER CROPS LIKE THIS MEAN RICH LANDS AND PROSPEROUS FARMERS 
If You Have Not Already Done So, We Suggest That You Get Your Clover Seed Now, Before It Is Too Late, and Put in at Least a Small Patch This Fall 





i 
our children is one of the greatest of all the tasks confronting us, and | larly is proving itself a remarkably fine winter grazing and cover crop, } 
that the intelligence and energy with which we tackle the job must in | and we would like to see every farmer in the South try at least a small | 
very large measure determine our individual success or failure, as | area of it this fall. If neither clover nor rye is planted, then oats put | 
well as the success or failure of the whole agricultural South. | in in September or October, even if the crop is plowed under in March | 

Undoubtedly the most serious drain on our stock of soil fertility has | for corn or cotton, will be an excellent investment for saving our | 
come, not through the crops grown, but lands and furnishing winter grazing. 


rather because we have allowed our plant DON’T FAIL TO READ— Pave The great point is, have a cover crop, | 





foods to leach and wash away. Any good 
farmer knows that level land, however over- | Get Acquainted With the Experiment Sta- acre every winter. Too long have we 
cropped it may have been, can be put back tions and Their Work ...... . been letting the winter rains carry away | 
in good shape by a few crops of legumes | How to Grow Lettuce and Celery . . . the cream of our soils, foolishly expecting 
plowed under or by an application of stable | It Pays to Sow Oats inthe Fall . . . . to offset our losses with commercial fer- 
manure; but Ce oe rolling hill lands are | A Success Talk by Gifford Pinchot . . . tilizers. Such a practice is too much like | 
gullied and stripped of their best soil, the North Carolina Farmers’ Convention Next cis tis Oia Me oe es 
mr oe Femoning tet % 8 tong See Se Sere ee ee ee ee wha the head has been knocked out; it | 


one. The wise farmer, then, is he who saves A Seine few thw Dake ‘ ; . : 
his fields, and onour rolling lands the surest oe ee 4 will bankrupt us in the end. So let's pre- 
pare, now, to become real farmers by 


and best of all ways of doing this is by Pick Cotton Rapidly and Sell Slowly . . 
means of cover crops, kept on the land win- Tell Your County Commissioners to Get the putting a carpet of green over our farms 
this winter and every winter hereafter. 


ter and summer. Cotton Grading Service ..... . 

We have particularly emphasized the value Use a Drill in Planting Oats. . . .. . Doing this will save our soils, reduce our 
of crimson clover as a winter cover crop be- Don’t Go to Law; Arbitrate. . . . . . fertilizer bills, and enable us to grow bet- 
cause (1) it isa legume or nitrogen-gatherer, “The Neighborhood of the Kindly Word” ter crops than we have ever grown be- 
maturing in ample time to plow under for fore. 


preferably a legume, growing on every 
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We are so used to sugar 
that we are likely to for- 
get to give it its properly 


important place, Right 
now if somebody asked 
you what sugar was good 


for you’d probably say — 
“Oh! to put in coffee and 
tea and for making can- 
dies and desserts.’”’ That’s 
it—we all think of suzsar 
as a sweetener and over- 
look its value as a food. 

The chemists. classify 
sugar as a hydrocarbon— 
that name may or may not be interest- 
ing to us, but what is interesting is their 
statement that it has, as a hydrocarbon, 
equal food value with the starchy foods 
and by digestion largely adds to the 
fatty tissues of the body, 

Why do we eat sugar anyway? Your 
first answer might be: ‘‘Because it is 
sweet and tastes good.” Of itself the 
answer would be correct, but the more 
important fact is that the body craves 
sugar because it needs it. And when the 
body craves something it gives us an ap- 
petite for it. So primarily that’s why we 
like sugar and things made with sugar 
and not just because they are sweet. 

In view of the fact that sugar has gone 
up so tremendously of late these facts 
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CANE CROWS 


are interesting because we find that in- 
stead of the luxury sugar having gone 
up it is the FOOD sugar that has raised 
its price. Yet—even though the price is 
up we have to have our sweet food just 
the same. 

Certainiy the makers of that delicious 
beverage Coca-Cola must have dis- 
covered that sugar is up, because one of 
the principal ingredients in making Coca- 
Cola syrup is fine cane sugar. Think of 
it!—they use an average of 80 tons of 
sugar a day—about 4 carloads. But un- 
like many manufacturers that company 
has itself borne the raise and so you and 
I pay just the same today for our bottle 
or glass of Coca-Cola that we’ve always 
paid. Incidentally, this phase of the sit- 
uation is a good reminder 
of the benefits one gets 
from drinking a bever- 
age as pure and good as 
Coca-Cola, Not only do 
we_ please our palates 
and derive _wholesome 
refreshment ®from the 
drink but we also give 
our systems that bit of 
sugar sweetness that 

hey crave and which is 
necessary_to health and 
tissues. Is it any won- 
der then that Coca-Cola 
3 is so popular and so 

; “ universally drunk that it 
? . SMES has been called ‘‘the 
drink the nation drinks’’? 
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Cole Drills Prevent Winter Killing 


When you sow your grain with the Cole 
Drill, there are three grain rows planted be- 
tween each cotton or corn row. The grain is 
at the bottom ofa furrow that protects it from winter kill- 
ing—no danger of ‘‘spewing up.’” Each plant is in a tiny 
basin where ample moisture is sure. 


Sow Grain Between Corn and Cotton Rows 


‘There is no need to wait 
*til corn and cotton 
are gathered. Noneed 
to plow and harrow the land. Cotton and corn 
















and compact. You can gather the corn and cotton and chop the stalks 
without injury tothe grain. One mancaneasily sow 6 to 8 acres aday and 
apply fertilizer at the same time. You are surer of astand thanif you broad- 
cast or sow with a Western Drill. You get two crops from land that now yields 
only one, The sanie machine sows cow peas perfectly, and applies fertilizer to 
growing crops. Write today for catalog giving full information and 
telling about 15 good results from using Cole Drills. 


THE COLE MFG. Co. °* 
Box 300 


cS 

















\ Saves 7 Labor 
~ of Planting 














Threshes Wheat, Oats, Rye, Barley, etc. 


Threshes cowpeas and soybeans from mown vine, ‘The 
machine I have been looking for for 20 years,’’ says Prof. W. 
F. Massey. “It will meet every demand.’’—A. M. Morgan, 
Director Tenn. Exporiment Station. Learn about this 
ONE machine that does ALL work. 
ae Write today for Booklet No. 88 sent free. | 
', Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., Morristown, Tenn. _} 

















TENTS! TENTS! 


Fire and Water-proof Twill 
Wall Tents Complete 
With Poles, Stakes and Ropes. 
| 7x7, price $6.80 7x9, price $8.00 

94x12, price $11.00 
| Cover and tent catalog furnished free on request. 
| Terms net cash in advance. 
The Ohio Canvas Goods Mig. Co., 
Dept. No. 20. TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Boll Weevil 


In Your Cotton? 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
THE 














Boll Weevil Problem 





IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT 
THIS PEST 


e Cloth, 75 cents; 
Price: Paper, 50 cents. 


With The Progressive j Cloth, $1.40 
Farmer, one year, | Paper, 1.15 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 





WITTE Engines 
EVERY SIZE A BARGAIN, 2, 3, 4,6, 8, 6 H-P 
12, 16 and 22 H-P. Kerosene. Gasoline, etc. a ’ 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, ,2352,O2ktand Aves $29, 90 

























\ Save 





your papers and get a binder. 





To Learn About Co-operative Marketing, Read 


‘How Farmers Cooperate 
and Double Profits’’ 


By CLARENCE POE 


It’s the most comprehensive and up-to-date book yet printed dealing with 
profitable marketing of farm products. Once again read the list of chapters 
and send for a copy. 


Introduction—An Appeal for Leader- Chapter XVI—An Arkansas Cotton 

ship. Marketing Association, 

Chapter I—The Farmer Must Take Chapter XVII—Every Farmer Should 
Complete Control of His Business Join a Mutual Insurance Company: 


What Some Companies Are Doing. 


Chapter II—First cf All, a Good Local 
Chapter XVIII—Making Farmers into 


Farmers’ Club: How to Make it @ 


Success. Business Men: How Codperation 
Chapter III—Codperative Buying Is Has Remade Rural Ireland 
Good; Codperative Merchandising CChapter XIX—Two Irish Rural Credit 


May or May Not Be. 

Chapter IV—Rural Credits and Codper- 
ation. 

Chapter V—Why I Believe in the Farm- 
ers’ Union, Grange, etc. 

Chapter VI—Some Farmers’ Clubs & 
Have Known: Examples of Neigh- 
borhood Codéperation. 

Chapter VII—How to Organize a Co- 

dperative Society: Some Funda- 
mental Principles, 

Chapter VIII— How Codperation re- 


Societies and How They Work. 

Chapter XX—The Large Outlook of the 
Irish Agricultural Leader: Prob- 
lems of Rural Codperation. 

Chapter XXI—Agricultural Cotperation 
in England. 

Chapter XXII—What Couperation Has 
Done for French Farmers, 

Chapter XXIII—Codperation Gives Dan- 
ish Farmers Three Profits Instead 
of One. 


Chapter XXIV—Cows and Coltperation 


made a Minnesota Neighborhood: Have Made Denmark Rich: Busti- 
The Story of Svea. ness Methods and High Quality 
Chapter X—Why Can't You Have a4 Products as Factors. 


Neighborhood Like Svea?—aA Prop- 


erly Organized Rural Community. Chapter XXV—Averaging $2 More Per 


Hog Through Codéperation: How 


Chrapter So Nat nae 8 oer Livestock Farmers Benefit. 
Growers et an gly tuation; “ « ° 
Chapter XXVI—“ People’s High 
Successful Produce Marketing. Schools’ Made Danish Codperation 


Chapter XI—More Codperative Stories 


From the Northwest: Codperative Chapter XXVII—Eight Secrets of Suc- 
Laundry Work, Livestock Ship- cess with Coéperation: The Ex- 
ping, Cheese-Making, etc. Pperiences of Denmark as a Lesson 


for Americ 
Chapter XII—Codperation to Get Bet- 2 a. 


ter Cotton and Cottonseed Prices, 
Chapter XIII—A $5,000,000 Truck Mar- 
keting Association in Virginia. 
Chapter XIV—A North Garolina County 
Coéperation Has Waked Up: 
Creameries, Egg Collecting, Pota- 
to Marketing, Credit Societies, etc. 
Chapter XV—What Florida and Cali- 


APPENDIX 


Chapter I—What Sort of By-Laws Shall 
We Have—Suggested Forms. 


Chapter II—Regulations for a Codper- 
ative Store. 


Chapter III—By-Laws of a Farmers’ 
Club. 


oe. Soe Ts Geentensiees Chapter IV—Parliamentary Rules. 
Get a Copy Today! 256 pages cloth binding, price.......- --....:eeeeee sees $1.00 
With The Progressive Farmer, om® year .......- cseese seeeeeeee tet er tenes $1.50 


Address all orders to : 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


SPECIAL OFFER—If you have already renewed your subscription for this year, 
you can get a copy for 50c just as if you were sending your renewal now. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














Notes From the Southern Cattlemen's 
Convention 


HE Southern Cattlemen’s Asso- 

ciation which met at Shreveport 
last week conducted another of its 
successful meetings, for which this 
organization has become famous. 

Mr. R. K. Boney, Duckport, La., was 
elected President, and Mr. Neely 
Bowen, Memphis, Tenn., was elected 
Secretary. Atlanta, Ga., was selected 
as the next place of meeting. 

* ok 


Professor Cochel stated in his ad- 
dress before the Southern Cattle- 
men’s Association at Shreveport, La., 
August 17, that investigations in Kan- 
sas showed that the average acre of 
that state produced 32 to 33 bushels 
of corn, while the average acre on 
cattle farms produced between 55 and 
60 bushels. Also that the value of 
the acre of the average farm was $60, 
while the average value of the acre 
on beef cattle farms was well over 
$100. 

* * * 

According to Professor Cochel, of 
Kansas, beef cattle do better on 
shelled corn, or at least make more 
money on shelled corn, than on corn 
prepared in any other way. The same 
was not always true, however, of 
older cattle. Earlier in the day Mr. 
Felix Williams, of Georgia, had stated 
that up to six months old dairy calves 
did better on whole corn than on corn 
in any other form, and better than 
on any other grain, although later 
ground corn was better. 

xk O* 

Two very important facts were 
stated at the Southern Cattlemen’s 
meeting at Shreveport, about pas- 
tures. Mr. H. M. Cottrell, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., insisted that the weeds 
must be kept down in the pastures if 
grass or feed was expected, and if nec- 
essary they should be mowed as often 
as the cotton is cultivated, and Pro- 
fessor Cochel insisted that only 
enough cattle should be put on the 
pastures to consume the grass the 
worst years. Of course, this means 
that good years it will look as if 
grass is being wasted but he contend- 
ed that this was not entirely true, 
because under such management the 
cattle do better and the pastures be- 
come stronger so they will graze 
more cattle. _ 

One of the notable addresses of the 
Southern Cattlemen’s meeting was 
that of Dr. J. A. Kiernan. He showed 
that while the Federal Government 
had at first to supply most of the 
money in the codperative work with 
the states in eradicating the cattle 
ticks, at present nearly twice as much 
is being furnished by the states and 
counties as by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This is important, because it 
shows that when the Federal Govern- 
ment starts a work without waiting 
for the local authorities to put in as 
much money a good line of work 
may often be started, whereas if it 
was delayed until local support could 
be secured much time would certainly 
be lost, if the work was ever started. 

* 

The resolutions adopted were the 
following: 

Endorsing the rural credits law re- 
cently enacted by Congress. 

Endorsing the action of the Louis- 
jana and Mississippi Legislatures in 
passing the compulsory cattle dipping 
laws and urging all other Southern 
states to do likewise. 

Recommending the. holding of 
sales of pure-bred cattle in connect- 
jon with the annual conventions of 
the Association as at present, with 


t 


the additional proviso that the Exe- 
cutive Committee supervise them. 

Commending the work of the 
agents of the Livestock Extension 
Service, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and urging a larger appropria- 
tion for that work in 19%?7. 

Objecting to the existing rules reg- 
ulating the Southern railroads in the 
shipment of livestock which discrim- 
inate against the Southern stockman 
in favor of those of the Northern 
states. 

Authorizing the Executive Commit- 
tee to make whatever expenditures 
may be necessary in securing the de- 
sired changes. 

Recommending that a tax of five 
cents per car to be paid the National 
Livestock Shippers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation be referred to the Executive 
Committee. 

Recommending that the association 
do all in its power to encourage the 
state officers in charge of tick eradi- 
cation work and the continuation of 
the work until it is no longer neces- 
sary. 

Recommending that the association 
memorialize President Wilson, com- 
mending him upon his stand in the 
threatened railroad strike and asking 
him and the presiding officers of both 
houses of Congress for the creation 
of a permanent board of arbitration 
to settle all such difficulties with the 
backing of the United States courts. 

Endorsing the National Farm and 
Livestock Show to be held in New 
Orleans in November. 

Thanking the management of the 
State Fair Association, Chamber of 
Commerce, Mrs. Mattie Mayer, the 
Shreveport banks, Shreveport news- 
papers and others for courtesies ex- 
tended. 

Dr. Pierson, as chairman of the 
committee appointed earlier in the 
day to provide a suitable testimonial 
of the Association’s appreciation of 
the work done in its behalf by Dr. 
Tait Butler, the retiring secretary, 
delivered the address accompanying 
the presentation of a very handsome 
silver tea service of five pieces. 

In accepting the gift, Dr. Butler ex- 
pressed, as he declared, as well as 
he could, his own appreciation of the 
Association’s action, saying that 
whatever he had done was done in 
the course of the day’s work and was 
no more than was to be expected of 
the secretary, that whatever had been 
done to raise the organization and to 
perpetuate its successful accomplish- 
ments had been done by the members 
and not by him. 





More About Feeding Cottonseed Meal 
to Hogs 


READER says: “I have seen sev- 

eral times in The Progressive 
Farmer that cottonseed meal is good 
for hogs, so I fed my sow cottonseed 
meal and she got sick and lost all her 
pigs.” 

It is by no means certain that the 
cottonseed meal was the cause of the 
sow’s sickness and the loss of the 
pigs. It may have been, for it is well 
established that cottonseed meal fed 
in considerable quantities for a long 
time does sometimes cause the loss 
of some of the hogs so fed, but it 
does not always do so and it would 
be a wild assumption to positively at- 
tribute the trouble to the feeding of 
cottonseed meal. It may have been 
and probably was the cause of the 
loss of the pigs, but this is by no 
means certain. We mention this 
matter merely to call attention to the 
fact that here is a man of more thar 
ordinary intelligence who now reads 


The Progressive Farmer, and yet he 
fails completely to correctly read or 
understand what we have written 
about the feeding of cottonseed meal 
to pigs. We have always urged 
strongly the feeding value of cotton- 
seed meal and its cheapness compar- 
ed with other concentrate feeds rich 
in protein, and we have advised its 
full use for all other animals except 
hogs, but we have not advised the 
feeding of cottonseed meal in consid- 
erable quantities for more than three 
to five weeks. 

For finishing hogs, fed as one- 
fourth the ration for three to five 
weeks there is no better feed consid- 
ered from the standpoint of price, 
gains made or quality of carcass pro- 
duced; but we advise against feeding 
for a longer period. It is quite prob- 
able that it might be fed for a period 
of say four weeks and if then discon- 
tinued for a period of four weeks it 
could be fed every alternate four- 
weeks period with profit and safety, 
but we are not positive of this. 

Careless reading may sometimes 
cause one to fall into serious error. 
We did not suppose any one could 
get the impression from reading The 
Progressive Farmer that we advise 
feeding cottonseed mea! to hogs in 
considerable quantities as a perma- 
nent or constant ration. 


Guide to Buildings and Exhibits at 
the Tri-State Fair at Memphis 


N ENTERING the grounds at the 

main entrance turn to [left and en- 
ter the women’s buildings. Here you 
see exhibits by individual women, by 
various women’s organizations, clubs, 
etc., including the exhibits from 20 
cooperative clubs organized by Miss 
Murphy in Shelby County. On display 
will be new and old devices for home 
improvement; home-made labor-sav- 
ing devices, a model country kitchen 
arranged to save steps; 2 demonstra- 
tion department. The whole arrang- 
ed to show the educational side of the 
display. Music will be furnished by a 
first-class orchestra afternoon and 
night. There will be rest rooms and 
conveniences for the tired woman. 
Demonstrations of value will be given 
each afternoon of the fair. There 
will be a Red Cross booth, parent- 
teachers’ association booth, suffrage 
booth, etc. Daily lectures will be 
given on judging so exhibitors may 
know what it takes to win. 

Passing to 2, Section 1, Agricultural 
Department, here will be located the 
headquarters of the Bureau of Farm 
Development, with Mr. H. M. Cottrell 
in charge. Also the official social 
headquarters of the fair, in charge of 
an entertainment committee. A corps 
of boy scouts will be on hand to guide 
visitors to any particular department 
or exhibit they wish to visit and to of- 
fer such other attention to visitors as 
will add to their pleasure and enjoy- 
ment. Here also will be located the 
strictly educational features of the 
agricultural department, showing how 
to select and grade seed, how to in- 
oculate legumes, how to treat grain 
seed for smut, etc. Also farm lighting 
and water plants, the girls’ canning 
club exhibits, boys’ corn club exhibits, 
exhibits from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the 
state colleges of agriculture, exhibits 
of bees, honey and other revenue- 
producing side lines on the farm. 





Passing to No. 3, Section 2, Agricul- - 


tural Department, here we will find 
the county agricultural exhibits, the 
exhibits showing various types of 
farms in miniature, general agricul- 
tural and horticultural exhibits. The 
farms in miniature will this year be 
an unusually attractive and interest- 
ing feature. There will be shown the 
old, worn out farm, the same redeem- 
ed, a model cotton farm, a rice farm, 
a livestock farm, and other types. 
Passing to No. 4, the park exhibits 


will show the effects of beautifying 
the country home, show how to hide 
the outhouses, the wood pile, the ash 
heap, etc. The arrangement of the 
flower yard, orchard, hedges, road- 
ways, etc., will also be shown. 


Passing to No. 5, we will see the 
new poultry building where it is ex- 
pected to house the largest display 
of poultry ever shown at a Southern 
fair. Every coop will be labeled with 
the mame of the variety shown and 
the name and postoffice address of 
the exhibitor, winnings of the speci- 
mens will be prominently displayed. 
The judges will remain throughout 
the fair and give daily lectures on 
types, breeds, judging, etc. 

Passing to No. 6, we enter the new 
Shelby County Building, erected by 
the Shelby County Court for the Fair 
Association, at a cost of $16,000. Here 
will be housed the exhibits of local 
and out-of-town merchants, a pure 
food show, a building materiaf show, 
etc. 

On either side of this building in 
spaces 14 feet will be located the agri- 
cultural implement displays. This 
promises to be an unusually interest- 
ing department. More machinery will 
be on display than ever before, and 
practically all of it will be shown in 
operation., Here too, will be shown a 
number of fully equipped farm light 
and water plants. 


Passing to the Livestock Depart- 
ment, Buildings 7 and 8 will house the 
beef cattle, 10 and 11 will house the 
dairy cattle, 9 will house the swine, 13 
will house the sheep, and 12 will 
house an exhibit of Percheron horses, 
mules, etc., from the two Tennessee 
Experiment Stations, also exhibits of 
Percheron and draft mares from sev- 
eral welf known Southern farms. 


The Tri-State Fair has long since 
established the reputation of holding 
annually a very successful livestock 
show, and as the fair is this yea: o9f- 
fering more money in premiums for 
livestock than was ever before offer- 
ed by a Southern fair, and as the 
dates of the fair do not conflict with 
other important fairs, the stock ex- 
hibit this year should be even greater 
— the high mark set at last year’s 

air. 

In each department there will be an 
information bureau for supplying in- 
formation and in directing visitors to 
such points of interest as they may 
desire to visit. 

It will be the policy of the fair to 
make the visitor feel that it is his 
fair and that he should take advan- 
tage of it to the fullest extent and 
“Ask questions as often as you desire 
they will all be courteously answered” 
will be one of the mottoes of the fair 
management. 





HEN harvested for seed it is nec- 

essary to allow soy beans to 
mature more fully than for hay but if 
allowed to stand until the leaves fall 
as some advise there wifl be much 
shattering and great loss of seed and 
as a rule less good seed will be saved 
than as if the beans had beer eut be-+ 
fore fully matured. It is better to 
harvest a little early or when the! 
pods begin to turn yellow because 
there is less shattering and loss of 
beans and the stover or straw is 
worth more and better eaten by live- 
stock. 





N AN address before the second 

annual Banker-Farmer Confer- 
ence, held at Memphis, Tenn., August 
8 and 9, 1916, Mr. John Fields, Editor 
of the Oklahoma Farmer, made in ef- 
fect the following notable statement: 
“There can be no solution of the ru- 
ral problem until every child in the 
country has furnished it such a 
school as you bankers and business 
men of the city would be satisfied 
with as a place in which to educate 
your own children.” 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 











The Fall Garden 


Hy E ARE told to make plans for 
the fall and winter garden. 
Please tell me what varieties of seed 
and at what time to plant beets, green 
peas, rutabagas, turnips, onions, let- 
tuce, kale, spinach, radishes and any 
other fall crops or winter crops.” 
You can plant up to early August 
Blood turnip beets. Dewings is best. 
The early dwarf varieties of garden 


_ peas can be planted in August in deep 


furrows and covered lightly till they 
grow and then gradually earthed till 
level. If the season is favorable they 
may do well, but are very uncertain, 
as in hot dry weather they are apt to 
mildew and fail. The Sutton Excel- 
sior and Thomas Laxton are about 
the best. Rutabagas and the long 
White French, or as some call it the 
large White French, turnip are better 
sowed in late July, but may do well 
sowed early in August. A friend 
wrote recently that he had applied 
to Richmond seedsmen for this 
French turnip, and they ridiculed the 
idea and said there is no such turnip. 
As I have a package of them on my 
desk as I write, and as I have grown 
them many years, I can say that the 
seedsmen had better get posted on 
one of the oldest varieties of turnips. 
In early August you can sow seed of 
the Early Milan turnip for fall use, 
and later in the month can sow the 
Purple-top, Strap-leaf and Large 
Globe Purple-top, and the Yellow 
Aberdeen, which are better for win- 
ter use than the Milan. 


Onion sets of the Pearl and the 
Yellow Potato onions are planted in 
September for early green and ripe 
onions. I usually grow the Norfolk 
Queen onion for the earliest, but last 
year there was an entire failure of 
this variety in this country, and I 
have had to substitute the Pearl, a 
similar but later sort. Then in Janu- 
ary you can sow seed of the Prize- 
taker, Commercial and Giant Gibral- 
tar in a frame under glass sashes, and 
transplant them in March to make 
large ripe onions. This has been my 
practice. But last year I grew sets of 
these Spanish onions ayd planted 
them the past spring and have made 
very fine onions. And as it is cheaper 
to make sets and keep them over than 
it is to grow the plants under glass, I 
shall use the sets hereafter, planting 
them in early spring. 

For a fall crop of lettuce in the 
open ground sow seed of Big Boston 
and Hanson early in August. Trans- 
plant into beds about six feet wide 
with alleys between if more than one 
bed is wanted, and set the plants ten 
inches apart each way. Fertilize very 
heavily with rotten manure and com- 
mercial fertilizers, and urge a rapid 
growth by scattering nitrate of soda 
between the rows. 

Then in September sow seed of the 
Big Boston to set in cold frames for 
heading under glass at Christmas and 
New Year. Later I sow more Seed in 
a frame to set in January for late 
winter and early spring heading. 

The Norfolk curled kale sow in 
September for winter use. Sow some 
spinach in August for fall use and 
again in early September and about 


the last of September I sow some- 


broadcast in heavily enriched soil to 
winter over for early spring cutting. 
The spinach season can also be pro- 
longed by sowing more in February. 

In August sow seed of the Celestial 
Chinese radish, the Red Chinese tur- 
nip radish and the Japanese Sakuri- 
jima radish. These grow to a very 
large size and can be kept in winter. 
The Celestial is very large and white 
in color, and boiled like turnips makes 
a better dish to my taste than tur- 
nips. The rose-colored Chinese win- 
ter radish is the hardiest of the win- 
ter radishes that I have tried. They 


can be left in the rows where they 
grew and mulched with rough ma- 
nure can be pulled all winter in good 
shape. I once pulled and sold these 
radishes all through the winter in 
North Carolina, and have had them 
stand in northern Maryland when the 
chickweed matted over them and 
made a mulch. 

You can set plants of the Late Flat 
Dutch cabbage in August in strong 
and heavily manured soil and make 
heavy heads in early December, and 
cabbage headed then will keep better 
in winter than earlier headed ones. 
You can sow seed of the Fottler 
Brunswick cabbage in early August, 
and make fine heads, for this is one 
of the quickest growing of the Drum- 
head class. 


You can plant snap beans in Au- 
gust for late use. The Red Valentine 
or the Black Valentine either will do, 
the Black being earlier. With old 
frames and glass sashes many things 
can be grown during winter and early 
spring, and every garden: should be 
provided with these. I use portable 
frames, each carrying three sashes 
and each sash three by six feet with 
two layers of glass making a dead air 
space to keep out frost. With the 
frame banked with earth on the out- 
side, these double-glazed sashes. will 
keep out all frost down to zero. The 
frames being portable, I can move 
them from place to place and avoid 
getting the soil diseased in one place. 
Winter gardening with a number of 
these frames is very interesting and 
profitable. 





How to Grow Lettuce and Celery 


“*f AM seeking information in re- 

gard to the cultivation of lettuce 
and celery. I have a piece of bot- 
tom land in rather a poor state of 
cultivation. There is plenty of mois- 
ture, but what I wish to know is in 
regard to the fertilizer to use. Will 
woods mold, say 100 loads mixed 
with 1,000 pounds of cottonseed meal 
an acre, answer for these crops? I 
can get an unlimited amount of 
woods earth. There is usually much 
demand for fall lettuce.” 


As you simply mean probably the 
fall crop of lettuce from the open 
ground rather than the winter crop 
in frames under glass or cloth, I will 
confine my reply to this. A compost 
of 100 loads of woods earth, 1,000 
pounds of cottonseed meal and 1,000 
pounds of acid phosphate will an- 
swer very weli in lieu of stable ma- 
nure for lettuce. Sow seed early in 
August of the Big Boston variety. 
Sow thinly so as to get strong plants. 
When large enough and the land has 
been prepared and in good order, set 
the plants in six-foot beds ten inches 
apart each way. In the preparation 
you can plow the land in six-foot 
rows and level them nicely, leaving 
alleys between the beds for cultiva- 
tion by hand, for it will not pay to 
plant the crop wide enough for horse 
cultivation. After setting the plants 
and they start to grow, give them ni- 
trate of soda between the rows at 
the rate of 150 pounds an acre, for 
lettuce to be good must be grown 
fast. Do this when the plants are 
dry so as to avoid scalding the 
leaves if any nitrate touches them. 


With clean cultivation the crop 
should head very well in October 
and November. 

To grow celery you will need 
strong plants to set in August. The 


best method of growing this is the 
Baltimore bed method, which I have 
already described, but will repeat. 
Have a planting board a foot wide 
and six feet long with the ends cut 
square. Stretch a line along the side 
of the proposed bed. Start at one 
end and set the planting board, 
which should have notches cut on 


*both-edges six inches apart, square 
.with. the line.-.Then- set.a plant at 
each notch on both sides. Then 
move the plank to coincide with the 
last row set, and so on till the bed is 
planted. Where more than one bed 
is planted, leave eight feet between 
the beds for earthing. Cultivate 
clean. The bed will have rows a foot 
apart and six inches in the rows, 
making eleven plants in each row. 
Never handle or cultivate when wet. 

As the tops get large and inclined 
to fall over, start the earthing to keep 
them erect. Two twine strings with 

gs in each end can be used for this. 
Stick a peg at the end of a row and 
take a turn of the string around each 
plant in the row and stick the other 
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peg at the far end. Treat the second 
row.in the same way. Then shovel 
in some soil-and pack it to the plants 
by hand. Treat every pair of plants 
in the bed the same way. This hand- 
ling up will keep the plants erect, 
and as the nights get cool you can 
start the regular earthing. Shovel in 
the soil, keeping the growing heart 
of the plants just above the soil and 
carrying the soil six or more inches 
outside the ends of the rows, making 
the bed full six feet wide. Continue 
this earthing till late November or 
early December, or when the hard 
freezing threatens. Then earth the 
beds all over and cover with pine 
straw thickly. You can take the cel- 
ery out from the bed as wanted. 








$500 More a Year for the Average South- 
ern Farmer 








GET ACQUAINTED WITH THE EXPERIMENT STATIONS AND THEIR WORK 
By PROF. W. F. MASSEY 














VERY state has an experiment 
E station established for the pur- 
pose of investigating every 

problem affecting the success of the 
farmers of the state. These stations 
are equipped with laboratories for 
chemical research, and microscopes 
for the study of plant diseases and 
insects, and men who have made 
a special life study of these things. 

Then when you have diseases or in- 
sects affecting your crops the experi- 
ment station is the place to send 
specimens and get advice. Farmers 
c¥ten send me plants affected by dis- 
ease and if I had the laboratory facil- 
ities perhaps I could help them; but 
it is only in cases of familiar dis- 
eases that I am at present able to ad- 
vise. But the station men are there 
for that purpose and have every facil- 
ity for study, and are better able to 
give advice as to treatment than an 
editor is. : 

Then if possible visit the station in 
your state and see what they have to 
show in the field tending to make 
your work at home more sucessful. 
Many of the stations are conducting 
experiments in crop rotations, and 
much can be learned by seeing what 
is being done. Then, above all, have 
your name listed for all the bulletins 
published by your station, and study 
them, and everything you find that 
can be adopted. 


Borrow Their Ideas and Use Them 


OU will find at most stations ex- 

periments in progress in the 
breeding of the plants that make 
your crops, and as I have before sug- 
gested, you can increase the profit in 
your crops as much by improving the 
seed planted as by improving the land 
itself. The stations will show you 
the methods used for the improve- 
ment in the productivity of crops, and 
you can gather ideas that will often 
put more than the $500 in your pocket 
if you make these ideas your own. 

The day has gone by in the South 
for men to ridicule what they call 
“book farming.” Today the farmer 
who is to succeed must be a student 
not only of the best books that have 
been published on his profession, but 
must be a constant student of the 
bulletins which report the results of 
the scientific investigations that are 
applicable to his calling. 

The advance in agriculture has 
been mainly due to the investigations 
of the experiment stations. They have 
have made real vocational education 
in agriculture possible. Before the 
establishment of the experiment sta- 
tions the colleges of agriculture were 
stumbling along in the dark in many 
respects, and there wasa_ general 
lack of interest in agricultural edu- 
cation. 

Thirty years ago the agricultural 
departments of the colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts had each 
but a handful of students in agricul- 
ture. In fact, one of the leading col- 
leges where now the students in agri- 
culture run up to a thousand had 
then one solitary student of farming. 

I can well remember the first years 


of the North Carolina College, when 
the farmers who sent their sons 
wanted them to study anything but 
farming, for they thought that that 
could be best learned at home. 

But it has been the work of the ex- 
periment stations that has given the 
colleges the material for instruction, 
and through farmers’ institutes, de- 
monstrations and the farm papers 
the farmers have waked up to the im- 
portance of study and education in 
their profession, and now all the 
state colleges of agriculture and me- 
chanic arts are being crowded with 
students in agriculture. 

Therefore keep in touch with your 
station, get and study its bulletins. 
Get the monthly list of bulletins pub- 
lished by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in Washington. They will list 
your name for that, but not for all 
the bulletins. Then when you see in 
the bulletin one listed that interests 
you, write to the Division of Publica- 
tions, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and ask for it, and 
they will send you any farmers’ bul- 
letin you want without cost. 


Don’t Think You Know It All 


EVOTING the more leisure time 

of winter to the study of books 
and bulletins, you will be prepared 
beforehand to so manage the next 
season as to increase the income from 
your farming, and every year can 
learn more and more, for the stations 
are annually learning more. 


Then never think that you know it 
all, for no one does. If any one knew 
all about farming there would be no 
need for the experiment stations, for 
the very fact that hundreds of train- 
ed men in these stations are devoting 
their lives to the study of every ques- 
tion affecting the farmer’s business 
proves that the wisest understand 
that no one yet knows all there is to 
learn about farming. 


There has been a great evolution in 
agriculture and in farming since the 
establishment of the experiment sta- 
tions, but it is only a beginning, and 
the future success of the farmers will 
very largely depend on the use they 
make of the discoveries made by 
their stations. 

We are at the very beginning of a 
vast wave of farming improvement 
in the South. Much has been done, 
but the future depends on constant 
study not only by the stations but by 
the farmers, for the farmer in this 
day who does not study is going to 
be left by the procession, and will 
continue to scratch over poor land 
because he has not studied the eco- 
nomical methods that would have 
made it rich and productive. 

In short, the man who wants to 
make more money from his farm 
must be a student, and must learn 
what other men have discovered. He 
must study books and bulletins and 
let the moon shine as it pleases, for 
he cannot learn anything from the 
moon about farming, while he can 
learn a great deal from the printed 
page. 
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How ‘Plants Are Mated or Reproduce’ 
are Themselves | 





Article No. 35 on™ Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know” 
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3 1S ‘well ‘known,.. no young of 
‘the higher animals are brought 


into éxistetice without the ages-\-be - 


cy of both a male“and.a-female spar- 
ent.” The ‘same is “trire spt ee: Sk 
: oe plants ‘Plass 
- “inchid “the. 
Crop. sade and aif. 
weeds. Pollen con- 
“tains<: what: may 
‘be called in popu- 
lar language the 
male element, and. 
within the pistil is 
contained the fe- 
male element. No 
seeds capable of 
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germination are produced unless pol- 


len comes in contact with the con- 
tents of the pistil. 


What Is Pollén? 


N GENERAL, pollen is the dust- 

like tiny particles of living matter 
that can often be seen as they are 
blown from plants while in bloom. 
The most familiar example is the pol- 
len from corn, which is produced at 
the rate of a number of miliions of 
pollen grains for each tassel. 

Pollen is developed and contained 
in little cases called anthers. Not un- 
til the pollen case or anther bursts 
is the pollen visible or sufficiently 
mature to serve its purpose as one of 
the parents of a new seed. Note that 
pollen is the dust-like part and not 
the empty chaff-like cases, some of 
which adhere to the corn tassel after 
all the pollen has been blown away. 

Another example of dust-like pol- 
len that is produced by countless mil- 
lions of grains by a single plant is the 
yellow dust that at certain seasons; 
the wind blows in clouds from the 
pine trees. 

While corn and pine aftord exam- 
ples of pollen that is light, and hence 
scattered chiefly by the wind, the 
bloom of the cotton plant has a pol- 
len that is too waxy or heavy to be 
scattered by the wind. Indeed, this 
waxy, heavy pollen is the kind found 
in most flowers that are bright color- 
ed and conspicuous. 

As the wind is the principal 
in spreading light pollen, so insects, 
attracted ‘by bright colored blooms, 
are the chief means of carrying heavy 
pollen from one flower to another. 

An example of a pistil, which con- 
tains the female element, is the col- 
umn or stem in the center of a cotton 


agency 


bloom. Usually pistils are covered, 
at the time they are to receive the 
poHen, with a sticky material on 


which the pollen may easily lodge 
and into which a tiny tube from the 
pollen grain grows. 

Likewise each of the several hun- 
dred silks of a developing corn ear is 
a pistil. There is one silk for every 
grain-space on the cob. Only those 
grain-spaces are filled with kernels 
the silk from which has received a 
pollen grain and been grown into by 
its tube. 


Why Corn Ears Do Not Fill Out 


THE above statement we have 
the explanation why so many ears 
of corn fill out poorly during a rainy 
summer. They do not receive the pol- 
len, either because it does not fly 
freely during the rains or because it 
is promptly washed off by rains. For- 
tunately, we may usually hope for a 
larger proportion of well filled ears 
than might be expected, because na- 
ture provides a reserve of pollen in 
the late opening of the pollen cases 
near the base of some of the branches 
of the tassel. 

It may be taken as a general rule 
(with exceptions) that those plants 
of which the pollen is conspicuous or 
exposed are heiped by the anion of 
pollen and pistil cgntents borne on 
two separate plants, 
having the pistil pollinated by pollen 


rather than by.: 


from: the-same plant.: That- is, corn: 
that‘is required ‘by artificial-means to 
self-pollinated tends-to<-become . 
less productive. For most. plants that 
would: be. .injured .by. sself-pollintation 


nature’ has ‘various ‘Mhéans ‘of* prevent- ~ grains. 


ing-.this »process,—for:.-example, _ by 
maturing the:-pollen’ before or after 
the -pistil of thesame plant-or flowét 
is ready te be-pollinated or fertilized, 

-On- the other hand, there are mafy 
sinter that are not. only uninjured by 
self-pollination, but that. in | nature 
have .no other means of reproducing 
their ‘kind. A familiar example is the 
oat: plant. Its pistils (tiny whitish 
plumes) are inclosed- by the chaff in 
a tight box with the pollen cases 
from which the pollen grains do not 
escape to fertilize other oat flowers. 
Wheat is another example of a self- 
pollinated plant, and the cowpea is 
another. 

It is important to know whether 
any given crop plant is normally self- 
fertilized or subject to cross-fertili- 
zation. For the different var 
the  self-fertilized 
grown side by side 
This is true « wheat, bariev. 
cowpeas, and probably most of the 
larger-flowered legumes. 


icties of 
plants may be 
withont niuxine. 
yt Oats, 


What Plants Mix Readily 
h und, 


O* THE other hi 
corn, sorghum, 


dan grass, ry¢ 
loupes, etc., 
tics are planted near together. This 
is because their pollen is bortie to 
ether flowers either by the wird 
by insects. 

It is fortunate for the farmer 
as a general rule the effects of cross- 
ing of varieties (or mixing through 
cross-fertilization) does not immed- 
iately affect either the quantity or 
the quality of the crop immediately 
produced by such crossed plants. 
That is, the planting in alternate 
rows of a big-boll and a_ little-boll 
variety of cotton would result in 
considerable crossing; but this cross- 
ing would not in the least change the 
size of the crossed bolls that season. 
However, the next year the farmer 
who should plant seed from crossed 
bolls would get an uncertain mixture 
of plants, bearing bolls of various 
sizes and otherwise showing their 
mixed origin. 

Likewise if two varieties of white 
field (dent) corn are grown alongside 
the first crop will show no evidence 
of impurity in color of grains or of 
cob, in size of grain or ear, etc. 

However, there are niany ses of 


such plants as 
hroom corn, Su- 
. cottey, melons, canta- 


131 + a? 1 e4 
readily fiiix iwo varie- 


that 


“crop plants that show in a few weeks 


or months“after cross-fertilization ev- : 
idence’ that.they aré mixed. For. ex- : 
ambplé, if sweet corn and field (dent) - 


corn are planted near each-other, or 


if ‘adjacent 5 fields. of- pop. corn .and : 
dent.corn -sitk about: the: same time, * 


or..if- purple-graimed coftn ‘be-planted 


near. other fidld~<¢orn,; some graing | 


will promptly show in’ -size; shape; 
wrinkled > surface,..cor= purple: sotor 
clear evidence that -the strange poHen 
is .the male parent of some ‘of... the 


eign pollen, once: very~ puzzling, ~is 
now -known:to follow a general law: 


‘Fortunately, there-are’ relatively few 


other crop plants that thus immed- 
iately°- punish the farmer for careless- 
ness by showing at once the effect of 
the plant that furnishes the pollen: 


Self-sterility of Varieties 


aes of the most practical matters 
connected with this general sub- 
ject is the complete or partial barren- 
ness of certain varieties of fruits 
when planted remote from all other 
varieties of the same fruit. 

For example, | remember as a boy 
waiting many, many years for a cer- 
tain thrifty pear tree to bear fruit. It 
did not fruit until after my father, 
disgusted with its barrenness, cut 
away some of the branches and graf- 
ted in other varieties. Then all bore 
fruit. Even trained botanists and 
horticulturists did not learn definitely 
the exp!anation of such cases wntil 
the last few decades. It is now known 
that certain varieties of pears and 
grapes, and also of other fruits, are 
practically or entirely worthless un- 
less planted near some other variety, 
so that the latter may supply healthy 
pollen. This has been known much 
longer to be true regarding those va- 
rieties of strawberries that are listed 
in the ccines as “pistillate.” 

Hence in setting with a single va- 
riety any strawberry patch or or- 
cuard inquiry should be made of an 
expert horticulturist to learn wheth- 
er the variety in view is self-fertile 
or whether it needs to be set in com- 
pany with plants of another variety. 


Put in Crimson Clever for Grazing 
Purposes 


HERE are on every farm more or 

less work stock and other live- 
stock that must be carried through 
the winter. On far too many of these 
farms the stock has to subsist during 
the winter entirely on dry feeds, and 
many times these are of a very poor 
grade. If Southern farmers, gener- 
ally, would plant a few acres at least 
to the growing of such crops as crim- 
son clover, these may be used during 
the fall, winter and early spring for 
light grazing without materially de- 
creasing the growth that would be 
secured later for hay or for soil im- 


This: immediate.effect of for-: 


* 


*€5)- 4629- 
provement. 
crops would supply: a “considerable 
amount of ‘succulent feed. “ The ani- 
mals could: be’ kept in excellent condi- 
tion ‘and. then too’ they: would relish 
far more. the dry feeds. that .would 
have to be fed .to them in the barn.- 

It is our*hope that évery Southern 
farmer. this fall_as..far as possible 
will sow~at least-a smatt amount of 
crimson*-clover or ‘some ‘other - sitita- 


ble: cover crop that may: be -used: ‘for ye 


grazing his livestock. 


During this period such : 


‘In“ntany cases, the ‘cost. of ptitting™ 


in the clover ctop'' would be’ very 
small, especially so if seed: had been 
saved ‘during the spting for the. fall 
seeding. 


When sowed 'in corn or cotton, one — 


or two times over the lands with a 
cultivator or harrow will be all the 
cultivation required to put the land 
in proper shape for the seeding, as 
well as for covering the seed suffi- 
ciently to be assured of a good stand 
under normal conditions. 

The clover may be sowed alone or 
with rye, oats, wheat or rape. In 
sowing with oats, we would suggest 
about one and one-half bushels of 
oats to eight to ten pounds of crim- 
son clover seed per acre; with rye or 
wheat, two or three pecks of seed of 
these to eight to ten pounds of crim- 
son clover. Frequently very good re- 
sults may be secured from a seeding 
of six to ten pounds of crimson clov- 
er seed with two to four pounds of 


Dwarf Essex rape seed. This latter 
mixture is especially suitable for 
hogs. Care should be taken in graz- 


ing these mixtures not to turn the 
stock on too early or to put too many 
animals in the field, for if the pastur- 
ing is too severe, great iniury will re- 
sult and there will be a material re- 
duction in the amount of pasturage 
that would be supplied Ieter during 
the winter and spring. All of these 
mixtures in which crimson clover en- 
ters will be greatly relish ‘d by the 
stock and ‘cui prove profitable on 
our farms. C. B. WILLIAMS. 





Kind Words From a fian Who 
Knows 


thank you for the 

Ciover-Vetch issue of your most 
valuable paper. The articles it con- 
tained on soil improvement will be- 
yond doubt do good. The average 
farmer in the South has too long ne- 
glected the building up of his soil. It 
is not the amount of land cultivated 
that counts the most, but the devel- 
opment of that we already have, as 
you have so clearly set forth. 

Again thanking you for your excel- 
lent work in seeking to help the 
farmer. JOHN R. JORDAN. 

Spies, N. C., Rt. 2. 
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some manure broadcast. 


some manure broadcast. 


30 bushels per acre. 


the early fall pay well; 


spring oats were the Burt. 





IT PAYS TO SOW OATS IN THE FALL 


No. 1, oats drilled about October 1 on pea stubble land, with 
Yield, 50 bushels per acre. 

No. 2, oats drilled about October 1 on corn stalk lend, with 
Yield 35 bushels per acre. , 
No. 3, oats drilled about October 1, no fertilizer used. Yield, 


No. 4, oats sowed broadcast in early spring on cotton stalk 
land, no fertilizer used. Yield, 15 bushels per acre. 


My experience has taught me (1) that spring oats seldom pay 
in the South; (2) that oats drilled in on well prepared land in 
(3) that it pays well to put all the 
manure we can under our fall grains; (4) that well prepared 
lend plus pea stubble and manure makes fine oats. 


My fall oats were the “Hastings Hundred Bushel.” 


With the above yields, with oats selling at-75 cents per bushel, 
No. 1 would be worth per acre $37.50; No. 2, $26.25; No. 3, $22.50; 
and No. 4, $11.25.—J. C. Cowan. 
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“PERSEVERANCE IS THE MASTER QUALITY” 


“Keeping Everlastingly at It Brings Success More Often Than 
Any Other Quality I Know Of;’ Says Gifford Pinchot in This 
Week’s “Success Talk for Boys” 








[Few men in the United States today have served the Nation more worthily 
than Gifford Pinchot, author of this week’s ‘‘Success Talk for Boys.’’ Probably no 
other man has done so much to arouse our people to the importance of better 
care of our forests and of our natural resources generally. For many years he 
was Chief of the Forest Service of the United States, was a member of the American 





Repair the Interior 
of Your Home With 





TENNESSEE 
STAVE SILO 


Built in the South for Southern 
folks. Big factory located near you— 
quick shipments—low freight Foe 
better wa lumber—guara: 

cent heart long leaf yellow Sere Unbea 
Soustonction-Tetrigerator doors always . 
place—locked air-tight —keep silage better— 
save you time and work in dai ay 
Big, easy as ladder. Liberal terms 


ordering now 
We know your needs— 


Write Us get in touch with us. 


Let us send quotations—and complete de- 
scription of this high quality silo. ite 
today. Address Silo Department. 


THE KNOXVILLE LUMBER & MFG. CO. 
210Randolph Street 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Also get our offer on 
Whirlwind ae 























-=HBUSTLER* 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 
led, Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Ie a first class Port. 
able Surfacer,Match- 
her and Moulder. 
Makes flooring, ceil- 
7 ing, mouldings, etc, 
Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


Winston-Salem, N.C, 
and Columbia, S. C. 





Address nearest point, 


MAYFIELD 





BLUE ROCK 


PHOSPHATE 


The standard of mechanical per- 
fection in Ground Rock Phosphate. 
Mayfield Blue Rock has been used 
by progressive farmers and dairy- 
men throughout the United States, 
for the past fourteen years. 





“Quality will teil in increased. 
crop yields.” 


If you are interested in growing bigger’ 
crops, let us send you our free booklets 
and quote delivered prices. Drop usa 
postal today. 








ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE co. 





VILLE, TENNES 


SEE 











NASH 
WOO SHIP US YOUR WOOL. 
We guarantee highest 

market prices with quick returns. Give usa 
trial. Quotations sent on request. Refer- 
ences: First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CoO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 














RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money. We will! gladly 
one a@ special club on any papers you may 
wisn, 


One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 


May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














Country Life Commission in 1908; 
tion Association since 1910. 
estry work in the South—at Biltmore, N. 
Pike County, Pa., 


ful book on “The Country Church.’’] 


To the Boys on Southern Farms: 


AM glad of the fine record the 
boys of the South are making, 
especially because I have lived 


in the South, and know and love 
it. 


In response 
to Editor Poe’s 
request as _ to 
what qualities 
I believe will 
help you most 
to win success 
as men or 
farmers, I want 
to say that 

Ee next to high 
MR. PINCHOT. ehetecter, 
which is the foundation of all 
success worth having, persever- 
ance, in my judgment, is the mas- 
ter quality. 

A boy who wants to accomplish 
a particular thing, and is willing 
to stick to it in spite of opposition 
and discouragement, very seldom 
fails. Keeping everlastingly at it 
brings success more often than 
any other quality I know of. 








and has been President of the National Conserva- 
It is interesting to know that he began his first for- 


and takes a keen interest in all country problems, 
to his books on forestry he is the author (in collaboration with C. O. 





He lives in the country at Milford, 


In addition 
Gill) of a use- 


It is well to see the big thing in 
what you are doing, also. Raising 
corn is not only a question of get- 
ting the best yield per acre or of 
winning a prize, but it is also the 
question of feeding the people of 
the South and the whole Nation, 
so that the boy who raises the 
best corn in a very real sense per- 
forms a National service. 

The boy who sticks to his job, 
sees what it leads to, and doesn’t 
get scared in advance, is the boy 
who wins. You can do nearly 
anything you like if you only be- 
lieve you can, 

Most of the obstacles which 
stop people, if you take the aver- 
age all through life, are imagin- 
ary, anyway. If you want to do 
a thing worth doing, and will un- 
dertake to do it, and will keep at 
it undismayed, the chances are 
very strong that you will win out. 

I wish you all the best kind of 
good luck. 

Sincerely yours, 


GIFFORD PINCHOT. 











NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ 
CONVENTION NEXT WEEK 


————s 
A List of Some of the Good Things in 
Store for the Farmers of the State 
—Prepare Now to Attend This Con- 
vention 


HE dates for the great gathering 

of North Carolina farmers and 
farm women are approaching and we 
hope the men and women of rural 
North Carolina are planning to come 
to West Raleigh on August 29-31 en 
masse. Those who have read the 
program must have been impressed 
with the valuable features which are 
being offered. Since our farmers have 
been forced to do without potash 
they are showing unusual interest in 
the use of lime and phosphorus. Dr. 
Cyril G. Hopkins, of the Illinois Ex- 
periment Station, is an authority on 
lime and phosphorus. His address on 
“Economic Systems of Permanent 
Soil Improvement” will be worth a 
trip to the Convention. Soil improv- 
ment is basic. North Carolina’s de- 
velopment along all lines is depend- 
ent upon increasing and maintaining 
the fertility of her soils. Every farm- 
er who is interested in his family, his 
community and his state should hear 
this address. 

One of the first men to make a 
campaign in North Carolina for soil 
improvement through the use of le- 
guminous crops was Prof. W F. Mas- 
sey. He is sometimes referred to as 
the “Father of the Cowpea,” so stren- 
uous have been his activities in be- 
half of the growth of this great crop. 
Prof. Massey hasa vision of the 
“Cotton Farmer of the Future” which 
he is going to present to those at- 
tending the Convention. We all 
know Prof. Massey, and we want to 
hear him. 

There are so many good things on 
the program we can't call attention 
to them all. The addresses of our 
guest, Mr. Jesse M. Jones, Director 
of Extension for Virginia, will be 
special features of the convention. 

For the Women’s Convention a 
program of action has been planned. 
There will be “something doing” of 
interest to the farm women every 
minute. Mrs. Kate Brew Vaughan, of 
Tennessee, a demonstrator of nation- 


al reputation, will be the leading fig- 
ure of the women’s program, and her 
presence is a guarantee of an inter- 
esting meeting. 

The special feature of the Conven- 
tion will be the demonstrations upon 
the campus and in the Mechanical 
Building. Those attending the Con- 
vention will be shown how any rural 
community may be organized around 
the school as a center, and also will 
be shown how to make and operate a 
number of simple household devices. 

Each evening in Pullen Hall there 
are to be given free moving pictures 
for the benefit of the delegates to the 
Convention. 

Do not forget to work for your 
county to get the silver loving 
cups given by Mr. Derby, President 


of the Convention, one to the county | 
having the best representation of wo- | 
men, and one to the county with the | 
at the | 


best representation of “men 
Convention. It will be a proud day 
for the delegation from that county 
which takes home one or both of 
these cups. The method of award is 
such as to give the distant counties 
an equal chance with those near Ral- 
eigh. 

Be sure to inquire of your railroad 
agent if he has received the reduced 
rate. The railroads have granted a 
rate of 3 cents per mile one way plus 


25 cents for the return trip. Those | 
inquire | 


expecting to come should 
about this a few days in advance. 


Remember the dates, August 29-31; 
and the place, the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, West Raleigh, N. 
C. Be sure to come and bring your 
friends. T. E. BROWNE, 
Secretary-Treasurer Farmers’ State 

Convention, West Raleigh, N. C. 





| Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 





Farmers’ ang. Farm Women's Convention, 
West Raleigh, N. C., August 29-31. 


metionat Pormerd Congress, Indianapolis, 
Ind,, Oct, 17-20. 





KEEP SMILING 


Some German friend contributes this to 
the cheerful literature of the day: ‘‘Schmile 
und the vorid schmiles mit you; laugh, und 
the vorid vill roar; howl, und the vorlid vill 
leaf you, undt nefer come back any more; 
for all of us couldn’t peen handsome, nor all 
of us wear good clothes; but a schmile vas 


—Implement and Vehicle Record, 


















PARAGON 
WALL BOARD 


We carry it in five fin- 
ishes, Gray, Tan, Golden 
Oak, Mission Oak and Cir- 
cassian Walnut. 


Write us fer samples 
and prices 


The 
Whitaker Paper Co., 


Roofing Dept. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


No need to lose dole 
One Horse lars these days by 


tes En ou gh incomplete tillage. 
If youhaveonehorse 
—that is enough! You can 
(do as good work as the big 
outfits on the largest farms, when 


ou use one of'the several types 
of light draft, 1-horse sizes of the 


Cutaw 


Disk Harrows 


Disks,cutlery steel for: orec es sharp; reversible gang3; 
dust-proof, oil-soake: wood bearings are @ 
few of its features. If your dealer has not the 
enuineCUTAWAY, writedirect.Send forfree 
k ** The Soil and its Tillage, ”’and for spe- 
cial folderillustrat 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 
Maker of the original CLARK 
disk arrows and plows 

























LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 


by CUTTER’S BLACKLEG PILLS 
omostse®, 
preferred by a fe 


BLAC 
LEGS 


vaoc 
Write for hg a and on Phi: ¢ 
10-dese pkg. BI =. $1.00 1.00 
50-dose pkg. Blackles Pills, 
Use any injector, but Cutter’s simplest and strongest. 
The superiority of Cutter products is due to over 15 
years of specializing in VACCINBS AND SERUMS 
ONLY. INSIST ON CUTTER'S. If unobtainable, 
othe Catt direct. 


Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal 













.. OF Chicage, fit, 





























WRITE FOR MzLa¢ 
Thi s¥.Vley- BOO 
= y SAME 
aos Over 25,000,000 rods Brown 
Fence already sold to 400,00 
farmers. Factory Prices, 
Frelgnt F’sepaid. +60 sty 


A ee" 130 per rod up. Gates ai 


— Steel Pests, tco! "ONrite postal. 
THE ance vance & WIRE CO. 
87 Clevetand, Ohio 








Nitrogen Bacteria 
for inecula lovers, Alfalfa, Vetch, etc. Crimson 
Clover Bacteria a by ae ey Guaranteed fresh and gete 
ive, Acre 91.00; 5 acres $4.00; 20 acres $15.00, postpaid. 


Lockhart Laboratories, Ailania, Ge. 








Our Two Best 








Subscription Offers 
for one renewal and one 


$1.50 new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 
$2 00 for a club of three yearly 
~=*"— subscriptions all sent in 
together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 
The Progressive Farmer 


Remember 





that if what you want to buy 


| is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
not exbensive, undt cofers a vorld of woes.’’ ! 


you can often get it by putting a little no- 


\ tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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FURROW SLICES 








More Lime for Virginia Farmers 


HE Virginia State Lime Board 
has recently examined locations 
for a second lime-grinding plant at 
Irvington, in Lancaster County, and 


The capacity of the Staunton plant 
is only about 200 tons a day, and 
most of this goes east of Staunton. 
Chief Clerk Hall, who handles all the 
lime orders, says that he holds or- 
ders and checks for about 3,000 tons 





on the Rappahannock River, and also 
at Urbanna in Middlesex County. In 
either case the farmers of Tidewater 
Virginia will be well provided for so 
far as cheap lime is concerned. 
Although the site is still in doubt, 
the Lime Board has ordered the nec- 
essary machinery. Getting this will 
consume some three months, hence 
only the product of the Staunton 
lime plant will be available this sea- 
son. The beds of oyster shells and 
marl are so extensive at Irvington 7 
and the Board was so favorably im- Why Not a County Health Depart- 
pressed with this location that it is ment: 
probable the second lime-grinding EF THE Greensboro Daily News of 
plant will be erected there. t August 11 appeared an editorial as 
Irvington can furnish water trans- to the success of Greensboro in get- 


of lime, but that each farmer must 
take his turn according to date of 
checks, and that no farmer can se- 
cure more than one carload, about 
30 tons, in his turn. In the meantime 
the private lime-grinders and lime- 
burners are running to their full ca- 
pacity and delivering their product 
almost on demand. Virginia farmers 
are evidently aroused as to the ad- 
vantages of liming their soils. W. 








HOW THE OFFICIAL COTTON GRADER 
PLAN WORKS 


E have your favor of August 4. In reply will say that at the request of the 

Robeson Division of the Farmers’ Union the last session of the Legislature 
appointed cotton graders and weigher's for Lumberton and Maxton. All the 
catton sold on these markets. must be weighed and graded by these public men, 
who were thus appointed. For this work the grader-weigher receives 10 centa 
a bale—five cents being paid by the seller and five by the purchaser. 

The law passed by the Legislature provided that the board of county com- 
missioners can appoint a public weigher-grader at any point in the county 
where it is desired. Several other markets in the county have had men ap- 
pointed by the commissioners. 

The farmers are highly pleased with the public weigher-grader in this sec- 
tion. Even the merchants and others who buy cotton are learning to like the 
plan. The weigher-grader has a public platform where all the cotton is carried 
and it is graded and weighed and then tagged, showing the weight and grade. 
Most of the buyers stay about the platform, but after it is weighed and graded, 
the seller sells to whom he pleases. In our estimation the plan is a very good 
one and should be put into effect throughout the state, 


—F. Grover Britt, Lumberton, N. C. 











- portation only; Urbanna will soon be ting rid of flies. It contained the fol- 


able to furnish both rail and boat 
haulage; hence the delay in deciding 
on the location. 


lowing: “Remember, by the way, 
that just across the line, beyond the 
reach of the City Health Department, 








a! 


ad 











there has been a nest of typhoid for 
some weeks. Suppose we hadn’t ex- 
terminated the flies? The possibilities 
of what might have happened are 
sickening to contemplate. It might 
happen yet, if we loosen our grip for 
a minute, etc. 

Now, why can’t we have a county 
health department, as well as one for 
the city, so that the country districts 
may be protected in health matters 
as well as the towns? Our boards of 
county commissioners ought to have 
the same power to pass ordimances 
: for sanitary purposes, etc., that the 


Everybody needs it— city uml ex 
stored for emergency in a a 
well-developed, well-pre- 
served, well - nourished 
body and brain. 


Grape-Nuts. food stands 
preeminent as a builder of 
this kind of energy. It is 
made of the entire nutri- 
ment of whole wheat and 
barley, two of the richest 








Asheville, N. C. 





SALE DATES CLAIMED 


The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
nounce and claim. for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held: 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Nashville, Tenn. 
HEREFORDS 
Oct. 21—Mississippi Hereford Breeders’ As- 
sociation, Meridian, Miss. 
Nov. 24—-Middle Tennessee Beef Breeders’ 
Association, at Nashville, Tenn, 
50 selected Herefords, 
JERSEYS 


M. Evans, Sales Manager. 


e . 313 
ing ana ceilclous, Oct, 20 and 21—Texas Swine Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, at State Fair, Dallas, Tex- 
as. Several breeds of hogs, Du- 


*Phere’s a Reasen” rocs, Berkshires, Poland-Chinas 


and Hampshires. L. B. Burk, 
for Grape-Nuts 


College Station, Manager. 





they will keep us advised of sales, and we 
| will be very glad to claim further datee for 
| breeders if they will let us know in time. 














1761-1915 


condition when demolished. 
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Old Masonic Temple at Williamsburg, 
Va., built of white cedar in 1751. In good 


A Roof That Will 
Outlast the Building 


“ROPER” WHITE CEDAR SHINGLES 


A house is no better than its roof. Remember that! 

In planning a building investigate the lasting quali- 
ities of “Roper” White Cedar Shingles. A roof of 
these shingles will endure for generations without the 
use of paint, stains or preservatives. 


“Roper” shingles do not curl or warp, and they ab- 
sorb practically no water. Test them in a bucket of 
water with ordinary shingles. 

“Roper” cedar is ideal for all kinds of farm build- 
ings. Write for interesting free booklet, and for name 
of nearest “Roper” dealer. 


Tar shEMADDSGRAGLALLAARABAABARASAIGALOLS SADC IRABAEGAMAASSI AGAR DLs s RORASGAALALOAGD SLRS LSOAAGSAESGAS SC RAL SDELRARELOLL SS +6 
enVeseeueUPEVENvErseverrrerere reed rorrerrer 


Nee eeeeee ee eeee a eee e ee ETT TTT TTF PTT Perr PPrTTTrTTT rT TPeyeerTeTTTrTrrviviyy 
PrreTTTITITIn yy "LLL 


JOHN L.ROPER LBR CO. 
NORFOLK,VA. 


—— 
PeNTITT IT 
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Our Educational Directory 


North Carolina College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
The State’s Technical College. 


Four-year courses in Agriculture, in Chemistry, in Ctvil, Electrical, and Me- 
chanical Engineering, and in Textile industries. 

Four-year, two-year, one-year, and summer Normal courses in Agriculture, 

Numerous practical short courses. 

For catalog, and entrance blanks, write, 


E. B. OWEN, Registrar, West Raleigh, N. C. 
Pineland School for Girls—— 


SALEMBURG, NORTH CAROLINA. 


A Home School, owned and conducted by Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Jones, Elegant 
building—steam heat, running water in every room, Brilliantly lighted. Prepares 
for best colleges, A Teachers’ Course which fits girls to teach in the rural sehools 
Domestic Science. An excellent Music School. Rates reasonable. Write for cata- 
log. School opens September ith. 


























LENOIR COLLEGE, 22 ectetelyStuipved Science Building Department 
HICKORY, N.C. of Education fully recognized. Other Departments : 


Business, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, 
and Sub-Freshman. Healthful surroundings: Expenses low. Write for Catalogue to 


R. L. FRITZ, President, or F. C. LONGALER, Vice-President. 


4 q 
Roanoke College A LEADING BOARDING SCHOOL 
nn SALEM, VA. for 20 Stadente,~ Butabitabed 
Standard College for Men. Member Business, Teaching, or forkit 
of Association of American Colleges 


Courses for degrees arranged in 
groupes. Library of 25,000 vol- 























| Oct. 24.— Woodlawn Farms’ Annual Sale, | 


sources of food strength. || oct. 2s—at state Fair, Dallas, Texas, c. | 


Grape-Nuts also includes Sept. Po a Asso- 
the vital mineral elements of ciation, Kingfisher, Oklahoma, 
the grain, so much empha- [| “°% °—*antimorns. Louisiana State Fair | 
sized in these days of invest- ]| Grounds, Shreveport. | 
igation of real food values. | Nov. 23 se Cc. Lookabaugh, Waton- 
Crisp, ready to eat,easy to || Feb'y 27, 1917—Lespedeza Farm, at_Tri- 
digest, wonderfully nourish- State page ao Memphis, Tenn. 


Our readers will confer a favor upon us if | 





umes. Eight buildings, working 
laboratories, new Dormitory Sys- | 
tem and Gymnasium. Situated 
in famous Roanoke Valley. Six- 
ty-fourth session opens Septem- 





|W. T. WHITSETT, PH. D. 
WHITSETT, NORTH CAROLINA 
ber 13, 1916. For free catalogue We have a Special Offer for 25 boyaand. girls 
i i who read this paper, and wish to attend qur 
andJuly Alumni Bulletin, address we a ee 


DR. J. A. MOREHEAD, President = 
U.S. COLLEGE 


VETERINARY SURGEONS 
Opens September 15th. 
Day and Night Classes . 
11 apehe in ine Nations al asecciation. The fecaity ia 
composed of instructors who stand highest in the pro- 
fession. Most modern equipment. 
Dr. Hubert Young, D. V. M. Dean. 
Write for prospectus M giving detailed information. 
222 C Street R. W., Washingten. D. C. 































MEDICINE-DENTISTRY-PHARMACY 
STuarT McGuire, M. D., DEAN 
New college building completely equipped. 
Extensive Hospital and Dispensary facilities. 
For catalogue and information, address 
J. R. MCCAULEY, SECRETARY 
1132 E.CLay STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 


“Learn Dentistry 


=A clean, honorable profession 
forambitious young men. LOUIS- 
VILLE COLLEGE, one of the best 
equipped in the United States. Un- 
surpassed clinical opportunities. 
Last 3-year course begins October. 
For information write Box 24 
College of Dentistry, Louisville, Ky. 











«0. THAT’S RIGHT, 
eX UNCLE SAM. 


Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 
and free from lice; some neat, 
attractive letterheads ; Pe t 
fw and careful attention while mak- 
| ial! i ing every effort to satisfy cus- 

WH! tomers are the first things nec- 
| essary. The next thing is an adver- 
| tisement in 


The Progressive Farmer. 


















| When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 


your advertisement in The Progressive Far- 
mer, 
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"LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY — 








STERILIZER FOR DAIRY 





Inexpensive Home-made Device— 
Milk and Cream Keep Longer 
When Utensils Are Sterilized 


SIMPLE and efficient home-made 
A ee sterilizer which can be 

built at a cost not to exceed $5 
to $10 is described in a new Farmers’ 
Bulletin, No. 748, prepared by the 
Dairy Division of the Department of 
Agriculture. This bulletin can be ob- 


tained free of charge on application 
to the department. 











resisting. 














When placed ona stove or oil 
heater the apparatus in question de- 
velops steam in a shallow pan and in- 
troduces the live steam through a 
pipe into milk cans and buckets. In 
sterilizing separator parts, small ar- 
ticles, and strainer cloths, a galvan- 
ized iron box is placed over the steam 
outlet and used as a sterilizing cham- 
ber. 


How to Construct the Sterilizer 


HE sterilizer for cans and milk 
pails consists of (1) a roasting 
pan, (2) a specially prepared, insula- 
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Cut Roofing Cost 


) Gets can materially cut the initial 
cost and the up-keep cost of your 
roofs by using Texaco Roofing. 
wears long and requires practically 
no attention year after year. 
are good reasons for this. 


































is heat-proof, cold-proof, water-proof and fire- 


It is made to withstand 


weather conditions no matter what their nature. 
Texaco Roofing will not soften under the most 
fierce rays of a summer sun. 
and crack in the coldest winter air. The fact that 
it is fire-resisting makes it especially desirable for 
factories, buildings near railroads, etc. 


Texaco Roofing is sold by all 
dealers. For folder containing samples of 
different grades address: 





ROOFING DIVISION 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 


HOUSTON 








’ An ‘ordinary roasting pan of stand- 


It will not stiffen 


ood - 






THE. PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


ter. 

To make the second layer of the 
cover, use a piece of asbestos board 
five-sixteenths of an inch thick and 
slightly smaller than the metal sheet. 
In the center cut a hole which will 
fit tightly around the steam outlet 
pipe. 

For the top layer of the coyer make 
a shallow pan of galvanized iron 14 
inches square, with sides five-eighths 
of an inch high, and cut a hole for 
the steam pipe. When the pan is 
pressed down tight on the asbestos, 
solder it firmly to the steam outlet 
pipe. 

On the pan, solder, on edge, four 
strips of galvanized iron three- 
eighths of an inch wide. They should 
start one inch from each corner and 
| should run to within one inch of the 
outlet pipe. These strips provide 
ridges which raise the milk can from 
the pan and permit free circulation 
of steam. 

Paper may be used instead of as- 
bestos for the middle of the cover. 
Pack papers tightly to a height of 
three-eighths of an inch over the gal- 
vanized iron bottom and on top place 
j another galvanized iron sheet of the 
|same size. Solder these two sheets 
|all around the edges, so as to make 
a tight seam. This makes an insula- 
ited cover and pad about three- 
eighths of an inch thick, which will 
abe found as satisfactory, and even 
a} preferable, to the asbestos insulation. 
| The sterilizer may be used on the 
3 | kitchen stove or other stove, or over 
m| any other heat that is sufficient to 
| furnish steam at the end of the outlet 
pipe at least 205 degrees Fahrenheit, 
or preferably 210 to 211 degrees Fah- 
renheit. A thermometer, if placed in 
the outlet pipe, will show whether 
the steam is hot enough. 


ted. cover: for it, and (3) a steam out- 
let pipe that runs through the cover. 


ard ‘size; about 20 inches long, 14° 
inches wide, top measurement, and 3 
inches deep, will be satisfactory. 

The insulated cover for the pan isin 
three layers, the lowest of which is a 
sheet of galvanized iron covering the 
roasting pan and lapping a little over 
the edges. On the bottom of the cov- 
er solder flanges to meet and fit the 
inside edges of the pan and make a 
tight cover. 

For the steam pipe, cut a hole 1% 
inches in diameter, and around it sol- 
der securely a steam outlet pipe 4% 
inches high and 1% inches in diame- 


Operating the Sterilizer 


LACE the outfit, with one inch of 

- water in the pan, on the stove, and 
see that the cover fits tightly. The 
first steam that comes from the ap- 
paratus will have a temperature of 
about 140 degrees F. Wait until a 
thermometer placed in the outlet 
pipe shows at least 205 degrees. Then 
| place the milk can—previously wash- 








ed and rinsed—inverted over the 
steam outlet and resting on the 
It ridges. Sterilize for five minutes; 


remove, shake out any water, and 
place the can upright on the floor. 
The can should be absolutely dry in 
one or two minutes. If not, it is an 
indication either that the steam was 
not hot enough or that the can was 
not washed clean. Remember that 
the steaming does not remove dirt, so 
that previous washing is essential. 

In winter or in cold rooms an in- 
sulating cover for the milk can is de- 
sirable, since otherwise the can may 
be cooled so quickly that it will not 
dry thoroughly. An insulated cover 
that will serve this purpose can be 
made from a blanket. 

Before strainer cloths, separator 
parts, can covers, and small utensils 
can be sterilized it is necessary to 
provide a bottomless, galvanized-iron 
box 15 by 15 by 11 inches high, to be 
used as a Sterilizing chamber. The 
four sides of the box should fit tightly 
into the shallow pan and the box it- 
self should be provided with a tightly 
fitting metal cover equipped with a 
handle. 

To handle strainer cloths, string a 
wire across one side three-fourths 
inch from the top and one-half inch 
from the side. Before placing the 
box in position, hang the strainer 
cloth on the wire, folding it so that 
one edge may be reached easily with- 
out handling the entire cloth. Set 
the can covers upright along the 
sides of the box inside, with the tops 
of the covers against the box. The 
box should hold three covers at one 
time. 

After steaming, place covers on 
cans as soon as both are dry and do 
not remove until the cans are to be 
filled with milk. The pails, as well as 
the tank and separator parts, should 
be kept always in a clean place, out 
of reach of dust. 


There 
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_ WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK _ 


© 








BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS. 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. N.C, | ~ 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 























- BOARS! . : 
‘REGISTERED SPOTTED. POLAND-CHINAS 


The New Hog: on the Old Foundation 


They are very: popular in the North*and meet the require- | * 
ments of the farmer (ask’me the reason): * “I: will make” a: 
‘special low. rate. for quick: shipment. : : 

Write me at Once as this ad ‘will not appeat agaifi. 


GEO. H. KIRKPATRICK, } 
satan. Moand. Farm, UTICA, OHIO. 
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DISPERSAL SALE OF 
‘PURE BRED ANGUS 


We have eleven cows from 3 to 8 years old and. three 
2-year-oldheiférs. All bred te Gefieral Baron No.* 
451087. Also six bull calves 8 to'® month’ old and 
dive heifer calves 8 to 10 months. old. . Will sell whelé 
herd, closing out wavncotunt of 1M health. 


R: F. BEAL & G@.,° Lincolnton, N. C. | 












| Registered Angus Bull For Sale 


20 head from 10 to 16 months 


of.4 e. Price for 10 days $125. -- 


Bre 





in the purple, properly ; 
fed and reared 4 indure use s 


fullness: Send erder at ence ‘ 
yeu can be taken care ef nicely. 
niet’ Premier ed. ¢ cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, SIMONE. LANTZ, Conger vilie, Ill. 3 
nares karen, Dele, tee, Grand Cosmpien, Beer st | G87 POUND MAMMOTH BLACK POLAND CHINAS HOLSTEINS 
Ail boas aparemeper enobere: aie at reasonable saa 


Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd tn the South, 








‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND 
YOURN" 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 


Wallburg, Davidson Co.; N. Cc. 
Mr. John A. Young, Greensboro, N. C. 
Dear Sir: I. have killed the Mammoth 
Blaek pig beught of you, and he dressed 
978 pounds. Yours truly, 
J. L. GUYER. 
a eo ee 
We have a very fine lot of these pigs on 
hand, 3 to 4 months old. Price $10 each. 





Greensboro, N.C. 
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NSTALLME 
WRITE 
OCCONEECHEE FARM, 





























HEREFORD and ANGUS CATTLE| 











me krew 


Let your needs. Prices right. Satisfac 
to ¢ 


tion :e wanting the best at reasonable prices 


JOHN B. HUMBLE, Asheboro, N. C. 














that weighed 92 Ibs 
Berkshire Pigs WS mos‘ca. These 
pigs are out of sows bought last sHebreiace: with pig, 
>. J. Barker, Thornton. Ind. 








g brood sows, service boars, one 850 lb herd 
Write for prices and descr iption. 
ALL, H 

















| 











1 1 eer Holsteim cow, 4 years old 


old. 
tered Holstein cow, 2}4 years old, with 3 

months heifer calf. 

1hbigh grade Percheron mare, black, weight 1400 
Ibs, 7 years old. 

lhigh grade Percherom mare, black, weight 1400 
Ibs, with colt, 9 years o! 

1 high grade Percreron horse colt, 2 years old. 

1 bay mare, t0 years old. 

1 bay horse colt, 2 years old. 


For particulars address @. M. Caldwell, Oxford, N.C. 


Holsteins 
| Of Merit 


KAINTUCKE HOISTEIN ‘FARM, 














Large assortment of registered fe- 

aaa _ eb A breeding and indi- 

bargains in young 

bulls, "Tuberesta tested, reasonable 

| geal abide guaranteed. Try 
ry and beef breed. 


BARDSTOWN, KY. 

















A year ago we sent an advertisement to one of the leading farm publications Both sexes of va- 
A PEDIGREE WITH EVERY PiG- DURHAM NC. stating that our business was to produce Hereferd bulls of sufficient prepotency to Kentucky Holsteins rious ages; tuber- 
reproduce themselves out of scrub cows. A prominent member of the Agricultural 2 : culin tested. Splen- 
Department suggested to the editor of the publication that he would not insert such did bull calves at farmers’ prices. 
an advertisement. We now have on hand twelve calves bred from Jersey cows and WILSON & BOWLES, Bardstown, Ky. 
e scrub cows by these prepotent sires. A representative of the United States Govern- 
er $ res ment, after inspecting these calves, asked if they could be exhibited showing what Pricelist just issued. Cows, 
can be accomplished from the first cross by a Hereford buil. We have Hereford BARG bulls, heifers. Send for it, 
of Quality and bulls ready for service. Our cows are fashionably and royally bred, and the herd awn Farm, 
Pina Breeds is headed by the yh 000 bull, Lord Wilton Fairfax. We have a few yearlings out Sterling, Illinois. 
ine Breeding. of Angus cows sired by Hereford bulls. We have 20 Angus cows for sale. N. B. 200 Shetland ponies. Send for list. 
— | VERGINIA- CAROLINA CATTLE CO., Spray, N. C. and Cascade, Va. 
Keystone’s Lee Duke SHORTHORNS ; 
158796. and Rivals Won- | en ee a acid SN eee 
der 40th 186749, at hcad | esr 
of herd. Hi 





KENTUCKY SADDLERS OF QUALITY. 


“The Horses You Want are Here.’’ 


It matters not what your requirements are, we can supply you safely 
and satisfactorily with mares, geldings, stallions, and young things, at 
first cost—breeders’ prices. We prepay freight and guarantee safe de- 
livery. State fully your wants in first letter and receive detailed de- 
seription by return mail. 

THE GLENWORTS FARMS, Burgin, Ky., ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner. 
“A Glenworth Guarantee is Good.”’ 


BOHEMIAN KING, whose colts 
have won everywhere. 





LE ROY HA ilisboro, N. C. 


GLENVIEW STOCK FARM 


Oifers for sale a mighty fine bunch of Berkshire pigs of 
best breeding at reasonable prices. Registered Shrop- 
shire ram lambs. If you want the best write us. 


FOX BROTHERS, Sevierville, Tenn. 














Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become 
a favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. 
The Hampshire has become a market topper in 
every market. [If you wouid like free informa- 
tion and literature om the Hampshire Hog, ad- 








The Belted Mortgage Lifter 























dress, : 
DUROC-JERSEYS E. C. STONE, Secretary, This is Good Count, the Champion Bull 
, : Rare Hampshire Record Association, that heads our herd. ‘ ‘ 
We have Shorthorn Cows, Heifers an 
QUALITY Firsr PUREST BLOOD LINES 703 E. Nebr. Ave.. PEORIA, ILL. Sauna Bulls for pc ge aa dak. 
REGISTERED DUROCS REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE. "his Sc a ee 
Pairs and trios no kin. Also a few bred sows. : 5 
: e ——__————- Wrrite for particulars. ———__ - 
HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD R. N. RUNYON, " DECATUR, IND. _| Use a Short- A04.3o4 alsing beet? A Shorthorn 
Taxpayer | TL No, 61780 ESSEX. 7 horn Bull avgiven amount of feed than ‘ay ae 


Georgia Nlustrator No. 70825 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 


Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
want the big mellow type with plenty of size 
and breeding I guarantee to please you. 
Write me your wants or come and see one 


Purebred £ 


Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- 
= goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money 
ack. 


| _POLAND- CHINAS 


ESSEX, EX, POLAN 


D 
CHINAS & DUROC PIGS Poland-China 


BREEDERS! 
I have the cream 
of the best west- 


J. E. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N. C. ern herds. Boar 





of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH. 


J. W. HODGE ELKO, GA. 














DUROC-JERSEY 





aes 


0.1.C’s 
akin; prolific; large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. 


F. E. RU 


pigs—4 months, 
one hundred lbs., 
out of 800 pound 
sows sired by the sata 
most noted boar of the breed. ie ied 
gilts, sired by a grand champion and bred 
to the best young boar in the south. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund- 
ed. Write for prices that are very reason- 


O. I. C. SWINE 





PARP ee 


and Chester White Boars, bred gilts, 
sows. Young herds a specialty. No 








Prices reasonable. 


EBUSH, Sciota, Dlincis. 










©. 1. C.—Choice lot of 5 mo. old 
boars or sows. Pairs no a A 
Booking orders for fall pigs. All 
from prize-winning stock. Probably 


able. 
Tom P. Wootten, Tignall, Ga. 
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Are youa eotmvamant A Shorthorn bull will not re- 
duce your miik supply and he will get you calves that 
will be quickly salable at a much higher price than you 
can get from a dairy bred bull. 

Are youa farmer? The Shorthorn is the ideal for 
your purpose, because it is adapted to all conditions, 

of quiet femDeralaenty takes on flesh readily, and yields 
a liberal flow of milk 

Address American Shorthorn Breeders Association, 

13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Iil. 


CATTLE YOKES, ETC. 


OO eee 


-—— F EE: 


Carpenter Cattle 
Yoke. 























Is guaranteed to 
the | t, also th t unif | 
Finewndan Sense | ABERDEEN-ANGUS — prevent cattle get- 
| RB. Q. OWEN, R. F. B. 1, Bedford, Va. ANGUS CATTLE. o “ mess - jn Agta 7! wire 
TT PR sexes, a ages, , can tinjure 
best st Bull 

| POLAND- CHINAS ready are service by rep tg “Erica, and sai | Se 
j~~— Seer Se at Se NE | Re so an exceptionally handsome light, strong, four 
POLAND and gilts bred to Cham- j | STALLION, registered ey ee re ee adjustments. 38 
oe DE : CHINA ose ee, all Regis- E DALE STOCK FARMS, Jetfersonton, Va. satisfied send tt 
NOW IS THE TIME to buy you a bred git for J uomrnersnono. TexN. | Aberd : Pree purchies price pad 
early Fall farrow t pays to buy the best thece . E. se2 URFR is ‘ a am o nga m- tage. cel pest prepaid. 

is, and we havethem. The ae of FOREST | eraeen Angus pee 8 young bulls, wy we $80: sv) dozen, $2.60; 

CHIEF, DEFENDER, FANCY COLONEL and | 


ORION’S PAL, four of the nll known boars of 
po breed, in our herd. Can supply anything 
ou wish in DUROC-JERSEYS. 








BIG TYPE 
| POLANB-CHINA 


Of the better class * bar- 
gain prices. Pigs from 2 
to 6 months old. The lar- | 


OWS a » good 
individuals and well wal: at edeehe prices. 
Steek registered. 






1 dezen, $4.75. 
CARPENTER MFG. CO., 











| i . | & B BLAC F: Station A, Chattanoogs, Tenn. 
KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N.C. HOGS. ee + WERE,  Cugeln, Masourt 
| E. W. JONES, Woodlawn, Va. 
| TAMWORTHS 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs | Tamworths. — Pigs, “pred gil gilts and boars 


I have the finest Cherry Red DUROC-JERSEY | 


Pigs (the Defender strain) to be had at any price, 
and will sell them at a reasonable price, furnishing 


registration papers with each pig. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or meney refunded, and express paid 


| reasonable prices. 
| good individuais offered for sale. 


ready for service for sale at 
All well bred and none but 





issued. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 








both ways. Write me. D. J.LYBROOK, Mgr. &.1, Winston-Salem.N.C. | for home, Soe and shop. Don’t think of making your 

x All English, Canadi- | -Fall and inter purchases until you get otless 

G. Frank Bamberg. Bamberg, $ C. | | TAMWORTHS an ‘or, American bred. | little-profit prices-on Clothing, Housefurnishings, 
Largest exhibition herd in the South. 


—bigger and more complete than any yet 
This book of 5000 Bargains will 
save you money on everything you need 





hi 10e; 
Duroc-Jerseys a few Hevistered 30¢; | 
Sows same price. | 

W.W.SHAY Pi9s of bom 
| 


mable. 
Cruso, N.C. Folder Free. 


Stoves, Sewing and Washing Machines, Paint, Roof- 
ing, Engines, Farm Implements, Vehicles, Harness, 
etc. Write us a post card to-day for the - Spotiess ow 


The Spotless Co. riciimony, "tina 


DUTCH FORK SRYER FARM 
Columbia South. Carolina 












When writing to advertisers, mention The | 


Act quick. Progressive Farmer, 
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GAZETTE! 
You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads It or not.” 

The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 

119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, 








President and Editor 
Vice-President and Editor 


B. L. MOSS, e 6 © + *% Managing Editor 
W. F. MASSEY, . + + «* Contributing Editor 
JOHN S. PEARSON, . « e«  « « Secretary-Treasurer 
J. & MARTIN, . Advertising Manager 


g. L. Mogtord, General Representative 











LAST CALL FOR RENTERS’ AND 
LANDOWNERS’ SPECIAL 


UR issue of September 9 will be our annual “Ten- 
O ants’ and Landowners’ Special’ and for that issue 

we wish both landlords and tenants to write us 
their views and experiences. Tell us what methods of 
renting have been most satisfactory, adding also a dis- 
cussion of plans for crop diversification and maintain- 
ing soil fertility, for improving homes for tenants, for 
advancing supplies and preventing extravagance, for 
helping tenants buy land, for grouping tenants of each 
race separately, and any other kindred problems. We 
shall also welcome any thoughtful discussion of the in- 
creasing growth of tenancy in the South. and remedies 
needed to keep this a land of home owners. Letters 
should be mailed by August 28 or August 28 at the 
very latest. Prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3 are offered for 
the best three letters, with payment at our regular 
rates for all others printed. 








J 


NY North Carolina county can get the cotton- 

grading service for only $300, unless it raises 
over 30,000 bales, in which case the amount will 
not exceed $400. The counties raising over 30,000 
bales are (1914 figures): Union, Scotland, Robe- 
son, Johnston, Nash, Wayne, and Halifax. 








VERY farmer in the South ought to take ad- 

vantage of this leisure season to paint his own 
house and whitewash all barns, outbuildings and 
tenant houses. The whitewash cost is next to 
nothing, and it immeasurably brightens the looks 
of any place. : 





EATURES of next week’s Progressive Farmer 
will be “A Success Talk for Boys,” by Fairfax 
Harrison, President of the Southern Railway; 
“Plant Pure Seed and Make $500 Extra a Year,” 
by Professor Massey; “Beauty Outside the Home,” 


by Mrs. Hutt; and “Selecting Seeds for Planting,” - 


by B. L. Moss. 





ARMERS and farmers’ wives all over North 

Carolina should be planning to attend the 
Farmers’ Convention at Raleigh next week. The 
college furnishes rooms free, but visitors should 
bring their own sheets, towels and pillowcases. 
Next week we expect to print summaries of all 
the important address delivered at the Convention. 





O OTHER cotton-growing state has ever had 

such an opportunity as is offered our North 
Carolina cotton farmers this year, if county com- 
missioners will only make the small appropriation 
needed for cotton-grading work as explained else- 
where in this issue. Edgecombe, Nash, Wayne, 
Wilson and Mecklenburg took this /grading ser- 
vice last year, Greene now joins the list, and the 
commissioners of Halifax, Onslow and Sampson 
are expected to act favorably in September. How 
about your county? 





_*. reports indicate that this is going to be a 
great year for our tobacco farmers. It is, of 
course, an exaggeration to claim, as reported from 
the Goldsboro market, that tobacco that sold last 
year at prices ranging from two to eight cents is 
today bringing twelve to thirty cents, but a report 
from the Warsaw market that all grades are 
bringing double what they brought a year ago 
seems more reasonable. At any rate, we con- 
gratulate our tobacco-growing readers and hope 
they will resolve right now to save some money 
while the saving is good. 





ITH the idea of locating and eliminating the 

cows that don’t pay, the Dairy Division of the 
North Carolina Experiment Station has started a 
“dairy record-keeping” contest among farm boys 
and girls, hoping to instill in them a keener ap- 
preciation of the value of systematic record keep- 
ing. The contest was started July 1, and the plan 
is to have the boys and girls keep a year’s record 
of the milk and butter production of each cow on 


the farms where they live. The contestants will 
be taught how to use the Babcock test for deter- 
mining the percentage of butter fat in milk, and 
the Experiment Station will also issue a number of 
bulletins dealing with the problems that will nat- 
urally arise during the contest. This seems to us 
one of the best ways of educating farm boys and 
girls we have heard of. 





HE Blackstone, Va., Courier, in its issue of 

August 4, expresses surprise at the number of 
Southern farmers who have corn for sale at this 
season of the year: 


“It is surprising to know the number of 
farmers of this section who have graifi for 
sale, especially corn, at this season of the 
year. Of course, with the wheat crop just 
harvested, it is expected that some of this is 
for sale, but it would scarcely be expected, from 
experiences of the past, that any corn could 
be found for sale at this time. But such is the 
case. Several times recently have loads of this 
been seen coming into town and sold at good 
prices.” 


This is a sign of progress that is good to see, and 
it is a step toward the realization of what we have 
been preaching for years and years. 





Use a Grain Drill in Planting Your Oats 





ETTER farmers all over the South are coming 

to see that fall-planted oats are usually the 

only kind that are profitable, but the advan- 
tages of using a drill to put in the crop are not as 
yet so widely appreciated. Experiment station 
tests from many states show increases in yields of 
from one to five bushels per acre in favor of drill- 
ing over broadcasting—an increase sufficient to 
justify the purchase of a drill where any consid- 
erable acreage is to be planted. 

Not only does the use of the drill permit of a 
more uniform rate of seeding and depth of cover- 
ing, but drilled oats are unquestionably better 
able to stand hard winter freezes. In fact, in the 
upper half of the Cotton Belt, we believe that be- 
cause of the danger from winter-killing, oats 
should always be drilled, rather than broadcasted. 
Where the oat acreage is not large and where 
winter-killing is likely, the three-row, open-fur- 
row drill will likely best fit the average farmer’s 
needs. This drill, we believe, costs about $20, has 
a fertilizer attachment that may be used if needed, 
and is adjustable to fit between cotton or corn 
rows of different widths. Where winter-killing is 
a less serious problem, and particularly where oats 
are grown on a fairly large scale, the ordinary 
disk drill will be found very useful. 

The advantages of drilling oats are so very con- 
siderable that codperation in the purchase and use 
of drills is advisable where plantings by individ- 
ual farmers are not large enough to justify indi- 
vidual ownership. A drill with a capacity of from 
six to ten acres a day will during six or eight 
weeks seed all the oats ordinarily planted by a 
dozen or more farmers, coOperative ownership in 
such a case effecting a saving that would seem too 
obvious to require discussion. 





Tell Your County Commissioners to Get 
the Cotton Grading Service 


—_—_—— = 
AST week we called attention to the import- 
ance of official cotton graders, and pointed 
out the opportunity for having a competent 
man in each market town act both as weigher 
and grader. 

This is one way out, and a way which might well 
be adopted in sections where a better plan is not 
in sight. We are glad to say, however, that in The 
Progressive Farmer’s home state, North Carolina, 
a better plan is available for any and every county 
where the commissioners are quick enough to take 
advantage of it. 

According to an offer made by the Division of 
Markets of the North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture and Experiment Station, the services 
of a sufficient, expert, official grading force will be 
furnished the farmers of any county where the 
county commissioners will appropriate $300 to help 
defray the expenses. Counties producing over 
30,000 bales would appropriate not over $400. 

Says Director Kilgore: “Plans have been made 
(in all counties taking the service) to compensate 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


custom ginners for drawing and mailing to the 
proper grading office samples of all cotton ginned. 
The samples will be graded at the grading office 
and certificates of grades mailed to the farmers 
within a day or two after their cotton is ginned. 
Thus farmers are put in a position to know the 
grade of their cotton before selling.” 

This work as previously conducted in Edge- 
combe, Nash, Mecklenburg, Wayne, and Wilson 
Counties has been of the highest service to farm- 
ers in these counties. “Until this grading was 
secured, we didn’t know there were grades above 
middling,” is a common saying in Edgecombe. 
And one man in Columbus County— Mr. O. L. 
Clark—tells us that this official grading saved him 
$1,000 last year. 

Every North Carolina cotton farmer, therefore, 
should at once demand this service. See or write 
your county commissioners and tell them to act at 
their September meeting. There is no time to lose. 
Local Unions should meet, pass resolutions, and 
name committees to see the commissioners, or if 
the Local Union will not meet before the commis- 
sioners do, then the Local Union officers should 
act. 

Tell your commissioners to get the cotton grad- 
ing service for your county—and do it in Sep- 
tember. : 


Pick Rapidly, Sell Slowly 


ROM Texas to the Carolinas the cotton fields 
are whitening, and cotton picking will soon 
be in full swing all over the South. Reports 
from all over the Belt indicate at most no more 
than an average crop, with a possibility that the 
yield will fall as low as last year. 








At any rate, as 
we pointed out last week, it seems probable now 
that during the coming year the demand for Amer- 
ican cotton will exceed the supply by two or three 
million bales. In view of this situation, every cot- 
ton grower in the South should bend every effort— 

1. To pick the crop rapidly and in the best pos- 
sible condition. Every year we lose millions of 
dollars by delaying picking until late in the fall or 
even into winter. Exposed to rains and winds, 
stained and beaten out on the ground, much cotton 
is actually destroyed, while all of it so exposed 
loses several dollars a bale in value because of 
the inferior grades. With our short crop, there 
should this year be no great difficulty in getting 
the crop harvested rapidly. Where necessary, we 
believe it sound policy to hire extra help to get the 
crop picked as fast as it opens. 

2. To sell slowly, or not at all if prices sag too 
sharply. The impact of too heavy receipts in the 
early fall has almost invariably lowered prices, the 
lowest point of the depression coming on an aver- 
age during early November. Since it is evident 
that the world will want more of our cotton than 
we are making, it seems folly indeed to sacrifice 
the crop for less than it is worth. Of course 14 or 
15 cents is a paying price, and unless the shortage 
appears serious, farmers may not wish to risk 
holding where these prices are offered. 

The situation is in our hands, and it is for us to 
say whether we shall get a fair price for our short 
crop. We believe we should get 15 cents for cot- 
ton and not less than $40 a ton for seed, and with 
proper marketing methods we can. 

Pick cotton rapidly and sell slowly should be the 
watchword all over the South during the next 


three months. 
I every day; I wonder why they deprive them- 

selves of the strength and of the pleasure. 
There is no other book that yields its meaning so 
personally, that seems to fit itself so intimately to 
the very spirit that is seeking its guidance.— 
Woodrow Wilson. 





A Thought for the Week 


AM sorry for men who do not read the Bible 





A taste for books is the pleasure and glory of my life. I 
would not exchange it for the wealth of the Indies. The 
miseries of a vacant life are never known to @ man whose 
hours are insufficient for the inexhaustible pleasure of study. 
—Edward Gibbon, 





Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and 
take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to 
weigh and consider.—Bacon, 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION — 
{) Bducation t9 Develop Power, @) Caipeaion vo Mutiny 1. and (3 Lepisaon and Cond Coveramen 


By CLARENCE POE 














Are You Boss of Your Whole Self—or Boss 
of Only Half? 


3. N ‘CONNECTION with all our advocacy of edu- 
Baste, we want to keep emphasizing the fact 

that education is not something for young ‘peo- 
ple in schools but for people of all ages in all 
lines ‘of ‘work. And no matter how deficient.a man’s 
school advantages were, he tan make himself an 
educated man if he only has will-power and self- 
mastery. 

A-man must ‘be boss of ‘himself, however, boss of 
his whole self. And this saying calls to mind an 
olden memory. We were standing at the gate of 
the old country church and two of our ‘neighbor 
farmers were talking. “I am not lazy with my 
muscles; I don’t mind doing any hard work that 
comes to hand,” said one of them, “but I do mor- 
tally hate mental work. When it comes to sitting 
down .and figuring and studying out some problem, 
I always dodge it if I can.” 

It has been many years.since we heard this con- 
versation (the writer was a mere boy at the time), 
but it has lingered in our memory ever since. This 
man was only half boss of himself—boss of his 
muscles but not of his mind. And one great reason 
why farming doesn’t pay better and progress faster 
is that too many other farmers are like our neigh- 
bor. The man who is to succeed at farming or 
anything else must be boss of himself—boss both 
of his muscles and his mind, neither lazy-bodied 
nor lazy-minded. He must be able to look at any 
necessary job on the farm and say, “This job 
ought to be done, “and straightway make himself 
do it; and he ‘must be quite as ready to say of some 
matter about which he needs information, “This 
lesson ought to be learned,” and straightway make 
himself learn it. 

& 


Do the People Get What They Want? 


NE of our Southern dailies, opposing the 

adoption of Federal regulation of factory 

child labor, says: “The National child labor 
law ‘may be constitutional for all we know. We op- 
pose it for the reason that the people of this state 
could ‘have had it if they had wanted it.” 

This may be so, and then again it may not. For 
years and ‘years in Arkansas, men and women 
anxiotts to better the condition of the little work- 
ers in the mills urged the enactment of a suitable 
child labor law. But always the wealthy manu- 
facturers of the state were able to keep the House 
and Senate from passing the bill. Finally, however, 
the people of Arkansas got the initiative and ref- 
erendum—as every state in the Union ought to 
have—and it became possible to see whether or 
not the people of Arkansas really approved put- 
ting children of tender years to work in great in- 
dustrial enterprises. The result was that the child 
labor law was adopted by a vote of 52,000 ‘to 18,000. 

We believe that this Arkansas experience would 
be repeated in almost any state where wealthy 
manufacturers have stifled child labor legislation, 
if ‘the people of these states would do as the people 
of Arkansas did—demand and secure the initiative 
and referendum. It ‘is often :said that the people 
can ‘get anything they want through our legisla- 
tures as ‘now organized, but this Arkansas incident 
is only one of many that is calculated to make us 
doubt the truth of the observation. 

& 


Den’t Go ta Law; Arbitrate 


HE time and ‘money our farmers spend in 

‘§ ‘lawsuits every year would probably keep 
every farm house in the South painted and 
every barn whitewashed and therefore make our 
whole ‘section look like a different courmtry. Why 
can’t our folks, when any disagreement -comes up, 
simply say: “We'll arbitrate this, I'll pick a man, 
you'll pick a man and let these two arbitrators 


7 Even ‘the cheek of shame with ‘tears ‘is wet, 


pick a third, and then we'll abide by what the 
three men decide is just and wise.” Adopt ‘this 
plan instead of the lawsuit plan and you save 
money. You also save time. And what is infinite- 
ly more ‘important, you save ‘neighborliness and 
good feelings. 

Here’s a sort of coéperation every farmer should 
practice whenever occasion arises. Especially 
should Local Unions, farmers’ clubs and country 
churches see to it that all disputes are settled in 
this way. 

“Big business” has seen ‘the ‘wisdom of arbitra- 
tion for a long time. Of possible lawsuits we sus- 
pect that city business men arbitrate or settle pri- 
vately ten times as large a proportion as farmers. 
And isn’t it a pity that the farmer who hasn’t a 
surplus of either dollars or neighbors is so apt to 
throw both away because of some petty disagree- 
ment with a brother farmer; while business men 
in the cities never go to court except as a last 
resort. They know better. Here is a case in point, 
as given in Weld’s “Marketing of Farm Products”: 


“The charter of the New York Exchange, 
passed originally in 1862, provides that the 
board of managers shall elect an arbitration 
committee of five members which shall hear 
and decide any controversy which may arise 
between the members of the Exchange, or even 
between persons who are not members of the 
Exchange, when such disputes shall be volun- 
tarily submitted to the arbitration committee 
for settlement. Except in cases involving 
titles to real estate, ‘a judgment of the Supreme 
Court shall be rendered upon the award made 
pursuant to such submission.’ ” 


Why can’t crop-raisers be as wise as crop-gatm- 
blers and arbitrate instead of going to law? 


we 
“The Neighborhood of the Kindly Word” 


‘PENHE Neighborhood of the Kindly Word!” 
Isn’t that a name to ‘warm your heart and 
stick in your memory and refresh your soul 

with visions of comradeship and happiness? 

We came across the phrase the other day in the 
Dakota Farmer. Alfred Wenz was ‘telling about 
his visit to a “Progressive Farmers’ Club” at 
Whitney Creek, Montana, and its new club build- 
ing. Wenz told about the good farming and the 
good stock and the good gardens and all that sort 
of thing; and then added: 


“But the thing that pleased me most was the 
kindness with which everyone spoke to his 
neighbors. ‘The other fellow is unprincipled; 
I’ve got no use for him’—who has not heard 
this, or felt its presence, time and again? 
But along Whitney Creek good neighbors are 
living. I am-sure of this, for they told me— 
not in words directly but in attitudes and gen- 
erous reference concerning others and in hon- 
est pride of their neighborhood. Their club 
house was dedicated free of debt and will 
prove a happy gathering place for the neigh- 
bors. But even this with their gardens and 
alfalfa and cattle and thrift is not the distin- 





LET SOMETHING GOOD BE 
SAID 





f HEN over ‘the fair fame of friend or foe 
The shadow of disgrace shall fall; instead 
Of words ‘of blame, or ‘proof 6f so and so, 
Let something good be said, 


Forget not ‘that no “fellow being yet 
May ‘fall ‘so ‘Tow but love may lift his head; 


If something -good ‘be eaid. 


No generous heart may vainly turn aside 
In ways of sympathy; no soul so dead 
But may awaken strong and glorified, 
If something good ean be said, 


And so I charge ‘ye, by ‘the thorny crown, 
And by the cross .on which the Savior bled, 
And by your own soul’s hope for fair ‘renown, 
Let something good be said. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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guishing feature here. -Rather is this com- 
munity to be known for the feeling the folks 
have toward ach other; Yor theirs is tthe 
Neighborhood of the Kindly Word.” 

& 


A Joe Wing Story With a Moral 


OU may not be able, Brother Subscriber, +o 

make your neighborhood “The Neighborhood 

of the Kindly Word”—at least, not all at once; 
but you can at least make yourself the “Neighber 
of the Kindly Word” and that will help leaven 
the whole neighborhood sooner or later—besides 
making you happier and worthier. It was a good 
story the late Joe Wing used to tell of going to a 
strange neighborhood to see Bill Jones and buy his 
cattle. He knew Jones was a good stockman, but 
the first man of whom Wing asked the way an- 
swered sourly: “Well, you are likely to be disap- 
pointed there. Bill Jones is a poor farmer. ‘Oh, I 
guess his cattle may look well enough; they ought 
to, for he stuffs them all the time. He is not what 
we call our best farmer about here, ‘not by a long 
way.” 

A little later on, Wing again asked the way of a 
farmer who answered: “William Jones? Sure. 
You are on the right road, and I wish I had time 
to go with you. He is a fine fellow, a man our 
community is proud of. Yes, you may bank on 
anything he tells you about his cattle; they are 
good ones.” 

And in these two remarks, Wing said, he had an 
index to the character of these two men—the nar- 
row, little soul of the first man, and the generous, 
friendly spirit of the second. 

Isn’t it worth while seeing if you can’t make 
your neighborhood “The Neighborhood of the 
Kindly Word,” Brother Subscriber,—and starting 
by making yourself that sort of a neighbor? 

at 


A Variety of Comment 


N CONNECTION with all talk:of rural credits, 

we must keep it in‘mind that if a ‘rural credits 

bill increases the price of land as much ae ‘it 
increases the landless man’s ability to ‘buy, this 
landless man will not get much benefit. This -is 
one reason why many thoughtful people advocate 
a plan whereby the resident landowner will get a 
lower tax rate on his first $1,000 worth -of real 
estate, and also plans for graduated land tax, or 
taxing at a higher rate all lands held out of use 
for speculative purposes. Certainly some plan must 
be devised whereby help will.go to the farm 
worker rather than the city land-monopolist 
speculator. 

* Ok Ok 

Speaking of arbitration reminds us that the 
writer sometime ago had a little property dispute 
with two good lawyers, excellent men. Did they 
decide to go to law? No, they said, “Let’s arbi- 
trate,” and we did—found a man in whom both 
sides had confidence and we accepted his judg- 
ment. 

% ok Ook 


The Northeast Texas District Farmers’ Union in 
session in Dallas recently passed a resolution de- 
claring that the Legislature should submit a con- 
stitutional amendment for “a graduated land tax 
law preventing the holding of large bodies of land 
by non-producers for speculative purposes and 
compel the land of ‘such non-producers or non- 
users of land held out-of cultivation or unimproved 
to bear'the same tax that ‘is borne by adjacent land 
that ‘is improved.” This plan was favored, it was 
declared, “to the :end that all land may ‘bear ‘its 
just burdens of ‘taxation and ‘thus stop ‘the present 
system by which the farmer who improves his land 
and pays taxes on ‘it smay ‘have his burden light~- 
ened.” If .a law were :passeil taxing a ‘man’s first 
$1,000 worth of real estate at only ‘half the ‘rate at 
which holdings beyond $1,000 were -taxed, ‘this 
would inevitably stimulate small holdings, because 
land would be worth more to the small farmer 
than to the big landlord. And if the well-being of 
a state depends upon home-ownership, sound 
statesmanship surely demands some relief from 
present conditions. 

+ = 2 


Every man who is not his own master is sure to 
have somebody else for his master sooner or later 
—and usually ‘sooner. ‘Be boss of -yourself—your 
mind as well as ‘your muscles and success is as- 
sured. 





First Landlady—‘‘I manage ‘to keep my boarders ‘longer 
than you do.” 

Second landlady—‘“Oh, I don’t know. You keep them #6 
thin that they look longer than they really are,’’—The 
Pathtinder. 
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_ TRIBUTE 





Eve® day-at eight o'cigek she hurries 
by the door, “3. ~ 
smiles at me a inomelit as. she" 
passe 's—hothing more, Pe, Si 
somehow. Anings arg. petetter ; in 
are fairer’ than before. 


She 


But 


I’m poor and: jams, ban, when the sun is* 
shining clear and bright 
They place me by the window 
morning’s mellow light, 

And there I watch the people till 
darkness comes with night. 


in the 


the 


God bless the ones who give a nod to 
cheer a dreary day, 

God bless the girl who smiles at me, 
hastens on her way— 

A silent prayer to keep her safe is all 
that I can pay. 


ain) 


> R. S. in Youth’s Companion. 


and 











SENSIBLE AND ECONOMICAL 
DRESSING 


The Wide-Awake Girls and Boys 
Learn That It Takes Real Brains 
and Knowledge to Get Beautiful 
Ciothes for Little Money 





JUST hate that word, economi- 


cal,” said tempestuous little 
Mary, “just hate it! It’s "We 
must be economical this spring,’ and 


‘We cannot afford party dresses this 
fall, until I wish I could find a pot of 
gold.” 

“Tt’s the word sensible I can’t 
stand,” said Dan; “all a fellow has to 
do is to stand on his head, or want 
to read “Diamond Dick,’ instead of 
‘Ivanhoe, and someone says, ‘Be 
sensible.’ ” 

“I think you are just right,” ac- 
quiesced Miss Margaret, “I get tired 
of being sensible and economical my- 
self. Let’s be foolish. My only rea- 
sons for dressing sensibly are that I 
do not like being laughed at for silly 
clothes, and then, too, sensible things 
are so much more comfortable. And 
as for being economical, if I spend all 
my money for a dress on Monday, I 
do not have any for gloves or ice 
cream on Tuesday. Besides,” she said 
after a pause, “I like to have brains.” 

“Brains !” they all chorused, 
“Brains!” 

A Game to Play 


ES, ‘brains’; anybody can buy the 

first thing that takes her fancy, 
but it takes real brains and knowl- 
edge to get beautiful, sensible com- 
fortable clothes for little money. It 
is a real game.” 

“A game!” 

“Well, suppose you saw that your 
father’s shirt was worn at the neck, 
and you made a pretty apron out of 
the back piece, or suppose you had 
fifty-cents for five yards of lace to 
trim your dress and you spent ten 
cents of it for thread to crochet trim- 
ming and then bought enough cotton 
crepe for a pretty night gown with 
the rest, wouldn’t that be a game?” 

aT think crocheting is loss of ener- 
gy,’ quoted John airily. 

“Well, you see,” said Edith, who al- 
ways had an answer ready, “we cro- 
chet just to rest our weary feet and 
to save the expense of lace, 
and to decorate the landscape.” 

“Some disfigure instead of decor- 
ate,” returned John. 

“That’s the truth, and it is the pro- 
fessional porch-gazer who disfigures. 
Why, a reading, sewing or relaxing 
gargoyle, dressed in rags, is better 
looking on the landscape than one 
who sits on her porch half an hour at 
a time, empty hands and empty mind, 
though she were dressed in lace and 
gatins ” 

“Coming back to the subject of 
clothes,” said Aunt Margaret, “I want 
to say that we are growing more sen- 


sible every day. A natural-sized waist 
[of from*26 to 3 inches is now the 


rule. I remember — worten louk* 


_éd like hour glasses.” 


“What miakes: our dress .as -it “aS ? 


.Why. men, and ‘women do. not dress 
alike is what:I cannot.see.” 


“Tt has. been this way; sob 
people. -in -cold climates dressé¢d. for 
warmth. --Greater warmth was ob- 
tained by. clothing following the con- 
tour of the body; also the men went 
out into the.cold ‘more than “women 
and needed freedom of limb and 
therefore, their clothing grew to what 
it is...The Eskimo dresses almost 
the same as his wife. Ornamentation 
is a product of tropical countries. 
Later, when they devised protection 
from the sun, it was by the use -of 
loose-flowing garments. We live in 
the temperate climate, the world is 
standardized .by ease of communica- 
tion, so our fashion is a blending of 
that from all times and all climates.” 


Clothing a Problem of Bodily Pro- 
tection and Artistic Beauty 

DT TAKES so 

skill and 


much thought and 
resourcefulness to be 
well-dressed when everything costs 
so much,’ Martha observed. “Mate- 
rial and patterns do not cost much. I 
wish all schools would teach us how 
to choose material and make and 
wear dresses. Let’s get The Progres- 
sive Farmer to urge it.” 

“How many dresses do you think 
a girl or woman should have?” ques- 


tioned Miss Margaret. The girls 
laughed when John said: 
“T know. I want my sister to have 


a plain, neat wash dress for schcol or 
house work. When I take her to the 
picnic [ want her to wear a dress 
that is pretty but not so frail that it 
tears on brambles and is ruined by 
rain; at church her dress must be so- 
ber; in cold weather, warm and com- 
fortable. Now, as for me, clothes to 
wear in the field or at school, a suit 
for church, and one for hot weather 
is all I need, but girls are different.” 

“Now, Dan,” laughed their leader, 
“you tell us what a well-dressed girl 
looks like.” 

“Her dress should not attract at- 
tention by its color, its pattern or 
cost, but it should be suitable to the 
occasion, and yet be so becoming that 
it makes the girl look like a peach.” 

“Good,” was the comment, “in other 
words, attention should not be at- 
tracted from the wearer to what is 
worn, unless the girl is very, very 
homely. Alice, why do you wear blue 
so much?” 

“T use blue and white mostly be- 
cause my eyes are blue, and my skin 
is pink or red.” 

“T like browns and goldens and 
peach colors because of my dark skin 
and brown hair,” said Edith. 

“And my red hair confines 
choice to white, reddish brown, gol- 
den, and Nile green,” remarked Mary. 

“This light, fluffy hair of mine and 
my slim figure let’s me wear black, 
blue and pink, which last is a thing 
you of high color, red hair and larger 
figures cannot wear. There is no one 
in this room but has too much yellow 
in her skin to wear tan.” 

“What about you Aunt Margaret?” 

“T? Oh, I wear my clothes well fit- 
ting, but loose to conceal my stout- 
ness; then I wear plain material and 
the best quality I can get. A stout 
person must wear firm but loose and 
comfortable corsets, preferably with 
elastic in them, must have a. change 
of stockings every day, ‘union. suits, 
slips, and soft, comfortable, -broad- 
heeled shoes. Little folks can be trim, 
but not stout ones.” 

“Dress is mighty~foolish,~I-think, 
for intellectual people to think of,” 
unburdened John in his wisdom. 


my 


The. 


“Not: at -all;,"~ said-Aunt ~Margaret,~ 


. “it is. the smaH- of- mind: who -under- 


rates the value of dress-and .appear- 
‘ance, or~thinks. dréss means~ money. 
alone. It requires resourcefuiness,.as- 
,we said, » Our self-respect- is indicated- 


_ by our dress, people are prepossessed- 


Or ‘fepelled ‘by “their: first sight’ of- us. 
We cannot’ choose our faces--or our 
-relatives,. but“ *we.can choose ~our 
clothes and our friends: It-is not’the 
material inthe clothes; it ts -some-" 
thing. in the.care with which they are 


_ selected, the art displayed in’ their 


construction, the neatness with which 
they are. kept ‘and the. manrier- in- 
which they’ are worn. that .counts.: 
Who can say that a nian or a woman 
who is neatly and becomingly dressed 
will not look her neighbor in the eye 
more steadily, smile -her sweetest 
more readily, and have her finest, 
most composed, well-balanced. man- 
ner more assured for looking her 
“best?” 

“Come on, everyone, let’s eat, drink 
and be merry. It is beautiful homes 
instead of beautiful clothes we are to 
discuss next time.” 





KEEPING FOOD COOL 





The Ice-house, the Iceless Refrigera- 
tor and the Fireless Cooker Insure 
Coolness and Comfort 


HE meanest thing on earth to say 

is, “I told you so,” but in spite of 
that, I want to ask you if you do not 
now wish you had built that ice-house 
and stored away the little bit of ice 
that came to us last winter? 


One man there was in Alabama who 
built his ice house but Nature pro- 
vided no way of filling it. He went to 
the ice factory of a nearby town and 
asked the manager if he ever had fail- 
ures in making ice. The manager 
said, “Yes, sometimes the ammonia 
pipes spring a leak and frequently the 
first made is full of air bubbles.” He 
then asked what they would charge 
by the thousand pounds and was told 
he could have it for a few dollars. The 
manager of the ice company kindly 
telephoned the farmer the first time 
he had unsalable ice, and the farmer 
and his friends took their horses and 
wagons and hauled enough in one day 
to fill the ice house. As this farmer 
said, “I have attended corn huskings, 
barn raisings, and other neighborly 
entertainments, but never did I have 
more enjoyable a time than the time 
my neighbors packed ice for me.” I 
wonder if there are not some of you 
who might take a hint from this 

If you have a big, deep, dry well, or 
can make one, could you not drop 
some shelves down into it, either by 
wheel and chain or by rope and bal- 
anced pole? If you cannot do any- 
thing else, could you not have a dug- 
out? A team of horses could haul 
enough earth in half a day to make a 
very good little dug-out, but when 
you are building, make it accessible to 
the kitchen and not a hundred feet 
away. 


Then you know what is called the 
iceless refrigerator, do you not? It is 
simply keeping moistened cloths that 
cover a ventilated cupboard, permit- 
ting the evaporation to carry off the 
heat that would otherwise enter the 
food closet. The bottom of the cov- 
ering cloth is usually allowed to stand 
in a tub of water. If you have no 
means of getting cool water, then put 
some in an unglazed vessel, as do the 
Mexicans, and set it in a breeze to in- 
duce evaporation. 

Have you a stream flowing through 
your land? Make in it a crate for 
your milk cans, vegetables, jars for 
meat, etc. "4 

As one of my friends who knows 
that wit is brevity said, “There are 
more ways of killing a cat than chok- 
ing it to death with butter,” so there 
are also more ways of keeping milk 
sweet and lemonade cool and butter 
firm than by having the ice man call 
every day. 

Finally, -in speaking of-coolness and 
comfort, do not neglect the screened 
porch, fireless cooker and the oil 


‘THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


stove,:which.-will help to-keep cool 
both disposition. and+ ‘body. . 


- Care of the:Child’s Hair . 


JERE the child’s hair cut close and 
- short. You .can then keep the 
_-head . clean. ° Long. hair makes. the 
child perspire more freely and. it is 
then apt'to take cold more easily. The 





child has the same even temperature - 
Many chil- : 
dren are poor sleepers and are-irrita-- 
ble. and hard-to please when--awake: 


when. the hair is short. 


by having: long. hair: which increases 
greatly the warmth and ‘discomfort 
of the neck... In. winter the_child. is 
very apt to perspire about the néck 
and shoulders and runs. greater risk 
from exposure. The scalp can be kept 
much ‘cleaner. thus assuring a better 
growth of hair and more of it in later 
life. If the scalp of the child becomes 
scaly and caked with dirt, do not irri- 
tate it by using a sharp, fine-toothed 
comb but-rub a.little oil or vaseline on 
it, first softening the dirt and then 
wash it well. The hair should be 
washed every two weeks. Dry it in 
the shade and breeze but not in the 
sun as the sun tends to bake or burn 
the hair. Brush the hair well, every 
night. Give the child her own brush 
and teach her to keep it clean and let 
none else touch it any more than she 
would let anyone use her tooth brush, 
Dress the hair simply. Do not allow 
it to be broken off by crimping and 
burning with curling irons for the 
child whose hair is cared for today 
will be the woman with beautiful hair 
in the future 





A Cure for Malaria . 

AM told that there is a means of 

getting the malaria germ out of 

one’s system. Is there? And if so, 
please tell me what it is.” 

The following cure for malaria is 
suggested in the Noith Carolina State 
Board of Health Bulletin. It may be 
altered by the advice of the physician 
to suit individual cases: 

“Take 5 grains calomel; 4 hours lat- 
er take ° tablespoonful of Epsom 
salts. At the time of taking the calo- 
mel begin taking 5 grains quinine, ev- 
ery 4 hours, 30 grains a day, for 72 
hours. Then reduce to 5 grains of 
quinine every 6 or 8 hours, 15 to 20 
grains a day, for 72 hours longer, 
Then reduce to 5 grains of quinine 
morning and evening for a week, af- 
ter which the person should continue 
taking 5 grains a day until frost. 
Strychnine and iron tonics may be 
prescribed by the physician, if neces- 
sary, but do not spend your money 
and strength on patent medicine and 
do not prescribe for yourself, for you 
do not know that your heart can 
stand strychnine. 

Do not think that because your 
chills are stopped that you need the 
treatment for only a few days. Con- 
tinue until frost, to be sure there are 


no longer any parasites in your 
blood.” 





How to Get Ponds and Cisterns Free 
of Mosquitoes 


5 igi know that mosquitoes carry 
malaria; you know also that they 
lay their eggs in rain barrels, ponds 
and other still water; that these eggs 
hatch into wrigglers, which turn into 
mosquitoes. I have said this as a pre- 
liminary to a description of a little 
visit to a fish hatchery. Uncle Sam 
conducts this hatchery for you and 
me and other folks. At this wonder- 
fully interesting place they breed 
thousands upon thousands of shad, 
sun-fish and others, that they return 
to the waters of the ocean. 

Our chief interest in this hatchery 
is that the top minnows, which live 
largely on mosquito eggs, are bred 
there also, to be given to us free. If 
you have water you cannot get rid of, 
just ask the Fish Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for some of these top 
minnows. 


a supply is available, the fish will be 
sent you. 


Tell them how big your’ 
pond or cistern is, and just as soon as: 
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ICED TEA IS A SUMMER DRINK 





Some Suggestions on How to Make 
Tea That Is Really Good 


CED tea is delicious at all times, but 

has degrees of perfection. It can 
be had at its best only where there is 
ice. Cooled tea is good, however. 

The chief characteristics of good 
tea are, first, that it have all the 
aroma, and none of the tannic acid. 
Tea that is boiled and then set away 
to cool is an offense against even the 
tough digestion of an ostrich. Boiled 
tea contains little of the aroma and 
much of the tannic acid. Really good 
tea iS an extravagance, but it is so 
delicious that the memory clings 
from summer to summer and makes 
even the hottest weather tolerable. 

To Make Tea:—It is best to use an 
earthen or china tea-pot. 

Tin should nev- 
er be used, in 
fact, no metal 
should ever be 
used, because the 
tannic acid unites 
with the metal 
and destroys the 
taste and pro- 
duces harmful 
compositions. Moreover, in spite of 
all one can do, an ignorant cook will 
boil tea if in a 
metal pot. 

Thoroughly 
warm the teapot 
by rinsing with 
boiling water. 

Put enough tea 


























into the pot to 
suit the require- 
ments. Two tea- 
spootis of good tea is ample for four 
cups. Tea, if iced tea, must be 


stronger than 
plain, because it 
is diluted a dozen 
times by the ice. 
The best tea for 
iced tea is black 
tea, English 
breakfast being 
especially good. 
This is partly a 
safeguard because if one uses a light- 
colored tea she is apt to make it too 
strong. 

In making tea always have freshly 
drawn water. The 
minute it comes 
to a hard boil 
pour it on the 
tea, and put the 
top on the pot. 

Make the tea 
just before going 
to the table. Do 
not allow it to ™ 
stand longer than five or six minutes. 
If you cannot use it within that time 
pour it into a 
freshly heated 
pot. 

If you want hot 




















tea, pour your 
tea into a cup 
and add cream 


and sugar later. 
With coffee, 
you would put 
the cream and sugar into the cup 
first. The weather being hot perhaps 
you would like to 
omit the cream 
and put a slice of 
lemon into it. 
Coming back to 
the subject of 
iced tea, have in 
front of you a 
bowl so beautiful 
that it would 
tempt the appetite of a man in sack- 
cloth and ashes. It should be a glass 
bowl, filled with ice that has been 
pounded with bag and wooden mallet 
to the size of peas. Around the edge 
of the bowl stand stiff sprigs of 
mint, here and there over it are 
eighths, (not slices) of lemon. There 
are also as many preserved cherries 
or strawberries as there are giasses 
to be filled. My lady fills the glasses 
in front of her to the rim with crush- 
ed ice, over this she squeezes the 











juice of an eighth of the lemon, puts. 
a heaping teaspoonful of sugar and 
places a big sprig of mint, fresh and 
fragrant, in’: which to bury one’s nose, 
on the side of the glass. The cherry 
or strawberry is laid on the sugar, on 
this is poured the hot tea and presto! 
is the most delicious beverage in the 
world. 





As a rule, it does not pay to use | 
cheap tea. The average seventy-five 
cent tea would take two teaspoon- 
fuls to the six-cup pot; a tea that 
costs less than fifty cents contains 
very much more weed and less of 
the volatile oils and essentials and 
therefore, would require twice that 
amount of teato make the same 
strength. Tea at a dollar a pound 
sounds like wilful extravagance and 
yet it is the tip, succulent leaves that 
contain little weed. One would use 
about one fourth as much tea as of 
the seventy-five cent variety. Always 
remember this in buying tea; it is a 
luxury and it is better to have tea, or 
any other luxury, once a week and 
get its deliciousness than it is to have 
it three times a day and have its 
weediness. 

If there be no ice then make the 
tea as above described, pour it off the 
grounds and set it in running water, 
if possible, to cool quickly, that as 
much of the aroma as possible may | 
be retained. Mint and lemon can be 
used, but the tea should not be made | 
so strong. 
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SEASONABLE RECIPES | 


VEAL 





LOAF MAKES A NICK HOT- 
WEATHER DISH | 

Chop three pounds and a half of uncooked | 
veal and % a pound of uncooked ham; this, 
of course, must go through an ordinary meat 
grinder. 
crumbs, a level teaspoon of salt, 1 tablespoon 
of grated onion, % a teaspoon of pepper, 1 
a teaspoon of powdered sage, % teaspoon of 
ground allspice and a grated nutmeg. Mix 
thoroughiy and add 2 eggs unbeaten. Press 
the mixture into a square bread pan that 
has been dipped in cold water. When nicely 
moulded, turn it out on to greased paper in 
the bottom of a baking-pan. Beat 1 egg 
without separating, brush the outside of the 
loaf with it and then bake in a slow oven 
for about three hours. Baste it once or 
twice with a little melted butter. This is to 
be served cold, cut in thin slices. 

SCOTCH APPLE PIE 

For shortening the crust use half butter 
and half lard. Use nice, flavored apples, if 
possible. Pare, slice and sweeten the ap- 
ples. Line your pan with crust and then fill 
with apples, dotting the apples with bits of 
butter. Take 1 teaspoon of flour and 3 of 
sugar to each pie. Put this in a teacup with 
about 2 tablespoons of water and grate in 
some nutmeg. Stir this mixture well and 
then your it on the apples before putting on 
the top crust. When baked properly, this 
is a most delicious pie. 

SAVORY RICE AND TOMATOES 

1 cupful of cooked rice, 6 large tomatoes, 
2 sweet peppers, 2 tablespoons of butter, sea- 
soning of salt, sugar, and pepper, Peel and 
slice the tomatoes and chop the peppers fine. 
Butter a fireproof baking dish or baking 
pan, put in a layer of the tomatoes, cover 
with rice and chopped peppers and season 
with salt, sugar and pepper. Add layers of 
tomatoes, rice, chopped peppers and season- 


ing until the dish is full, having a layer of | 
Dot with the butter. | 


tomatoes on the top. 
Bake covered for three-quarters of an hour 
and uncovered a quarter of an hour, 


POTATO SALAD 


4 cups sliced, boiled potatoes, 1 small on- 
ion, chopped, % cupful weak vinegar, 2% 
teaspoons salt, 1 tablespoon minced pars- 
ley, % teaspoon pepper, 3 tablespoons olive 
oil, 2 slices bacon, diced, 4 stalks celery, 
chopped lettuce. Put onion in a large bowl, 
add salt and vinegar and let stand 10 min- 
utes; then slice in the potatoes while still 
warm and mix thoroughly. Add oil, the cel- 
ery cut fine, the bacon fried to a crisp, and 
the bacon fat; then the parsley. Arrange 
on a bed of lettuce and garnish with beets 
and hard-cooked eggs that have been chop- 
ped, 





AS HIS FATHER SAW IT 


Said the teacher to the little Hebrew boy: 
“Ikey, is the world flat or round?’’ 

“It ain’t needer vun, teacher,’ said Ikey. 
“But what is it, Ikey,’’ asked the teacher 


in surprise, “if it is neither round nor flat?” 
“Vell,” said Ikey with conviction, ‘‘mine 
fadder he says it vos crooked.’’—Exchange. 





$1.50 pays. for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for a 
new subscriber, 
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Add to them a cup of dry bread- | 








be made. 
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IVORY SOAP 
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HE tenderest skin in the world is 
that of a new born baby. 
soap that nurse uses for its bath in- 
deed must be the mildest in the world. 


If you could take a peep into the millions 
of nurseries where Ivory Soap is used you 
would know that Ivory is good enough for 
your bath and toilet too. 


The 


Ivory is the favorite nursery soap because it 
is the mildest, the purest, the finest that can 
For the same reason it should be 
your favorite too. 
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IT ProaTS 


99% PURE 
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ASHBY 2% in. 
LEXICON 2%, in. 








d5c each; 6 for 90¢ 


ARROW 
COLLARS 


FITS EXTREMELY WELL AND 
GOES WITH THE PREVAILING 
STYLE IN BROAD END TIES 
AND FOUR-IN-HANDS. 


C.iuett, Peasopy & Co., INc., Makers 














tion. Address 
The Registrar, 


Tulane University, 


Tulane University of Louisiana 


New Orleans 


Offers superior instruction in standard college courses, 
and in Engineering, Law, Medicine, Pharmacy, Dentistry, 
Art, Domestic Science, Household Economy. Separate de- 
partment for women. 
arships in undergraduate colleges for men and women. 
Board and accomodation in dormitories at low rates. Twen- 
ty-four buildings. 
catalog, or a bulletin of any college sent free upon applica- 


Extensive laboratories, many schol- 


Campus of 100 acres. Full descriptive 


New Orleans, La. 




















will permit. 


we receive. 





WE PAY FOR ALL ARTICLES WE PRINT 





B HEARTILY solicit articles for publication from our Progressive Farmer 
subscribers, and pay for as many such letters as we can find space for. 
But we are forced to condense articles in most cases, and we also hold 
letters for publication until they are most timely. For example, if a man writes 
in October about spraying fruit, 
is saved until it is most 
ted from publication entirely because of other pressing matter on hand, or be- 
cause the subject of the article has already been as fully covered as our space 


or in August about fertilizing corn, his article 


seasonable. Or a really excellent article may be omit- 


In any case subscribers should write briefly and to the point, and not expect 
immediate publication. 


articles that we print entitles us to select the most timely and striking of those 


And kindly remember that the fact that we pay for all 
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| Pollyanna: The Glad Book 


(Trademark) 


(Trademark) 








By 
ELEANOR H. PORTER 








Copyright 1913 
By L. C. Page & Co., Inc. 











SYNOPSIS 

Pollyanna Whittier, daughter of a home 
missionary, on the death of her father, comes 
to make her home with her maternal aunt, 
Miss Polly Harrington, a wealthy, but stern 
and severe-faced woman of forty. Pollyanna 
has no welcome waiting for her, and only 
the bare little attic room at the top of the 
eld mansion. Miss Polly plans to bring Pol- 
lyanna up with a strict adherence to “duty.” 
Nancy and Mrs. Snow learn to play ‘‘the 
game.” Miss Polly allows Pollyanna to adopt 
a stray dog and kitten and gives her a lovely 
room—all very much against her will Pol- 
Iyanna is now trying to find among her 
friends a real home for Jimmie Bean, a boy 
from a nearby orphanage, Miss Polly having 
refused to take him in. John Pendleton, one 
ef Pollyanna’s new friends breaks his leg, 
@nd Pollyanna finds a friend in Dr. Chilton. 
Pollyanna persuades: Miss Polly to let her 
@ress her hair, put a rose in it, and drape a 
Iace shawl around her shoulders’ but be- 
eomes angry when Dr. Chilton drives up and 
sees them. John Pendleton asks Pollyanna 


to make her home with him, and, being 
Prompted by Nancy, Pollyanna seeks to 
bring about a reconciliation between Pen- 
dleton and Miss Polly, thinking they are 
estranged lovers. He tells her that it was 
her mother he loved, but Pollyanna, being 


eonvinced that her aunt loves and needs her, 
refuses to go to Pendleton Hall to live. Com- 
ing home from school one afternoon, Polly- 
anna is injured by an automobile. 


CHAPTER XXIII—(Continued) 


Bape ago ye tell anythin’ what it 
done to her ?—that—that—” Old 
Tom's face worked convulsively. 

Nancy’s lips relaxed a little. 

“I wish ye would call it somethin’, 
Mr. Tom—an’ somethin’ good an’ 
strong, too. Drat it! Ter think of its 
runnin’ down our little girl! I al- 
ways hated the evil-smellin’ things, 
anyhow—lI did, I did!” 

“But where is she hurt?” 

“IT don’t know, I don’t know,” 
moaned Nancy. “There's a little cut 
on her blessed head, but ’tain’t bad— 
that ain’t—Miss Polly says. She says 
she’s afraid it’s infernally she’s hurt.” 

A faint flicker came into Old Tom’s 
eyes. 

“T guess. you mean internally, Nan- 
cy,” fre said dryly. “She’s hurt in- 
fernally, all right—plague take that 
autymobile!—but I don’t guess Miss 








11 DAYS=264 HOURS 


264 hours before his death Mr. C. S. 


Barbee, Charlotte, N. C., 


was in a physically perfect condition—July 16th he was dead—hav- 
ing been drowned in the Catawba River flood. 


What would your dear ones do if you should be taken away in 
a few hours or a few weeks—Are they protected? 


On july 5th, 1916, just eleven days previous to his death, Mr. 
Barbee applied for $1,000.00, 20 Payment, Special Benefit Insurance. 


Having passed the physical examination on July 10th, Policy No. 
47395 for $1,000.00 and Special Benefits was issued to him. 


The same day that proofs of his death were presented to us, our 
check for $2,000.00 was mailed to his widow, Mrs. Mary E. Barbee. 


As his death 


was accidental, we paid $2,000.0—DOUBLE THE 


AMOUNT OF THE POLICY—on account of the fact that his policy 
contained SPECIAL BENEFIT CLAUSE. 


Yow need life insurance protection—you need it now—and you 
should have it in a STRONG—PROMPT—SOUTHERN COMPANY. 


We invest our money in real estate mortgage loans (right where 
the business is coming from) lending money to policy holders in the 
sections from which the premiums come, allowing no brokerage fees 


to be paid by the borrower. 


Rememberyou don’t have to die to win—We pay your family if 
you should die; we pay you if you should be become totally and per- 
manently disabled; and if you live, you have not only felt each day 
that your loved ones were protected, but you can cash your policy 
in for a substantial amount of money; further, at any time during 
the premium: paying period (after three premiums are paid), you can 
borrow money for as long as you need it at 6 per cent, with your 


policy as security. 


Won’t you fill out the enclosed coupon and let us mail you some 
attractive reading matter, showing you just the kind of protection 
we are selling, the benefits you will receive if you are living at the 


expiration of your policy, etc.? 








You Don’t 
Name ..... 
Have to Die |, 
to Win! po" ae 
in the Remarks 








Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Insurance in Force over $46,000,000.00. Assets over $6,000,000.00. |} 
Surplus over $1,000,000.00. 


‘now,” she began cheerily. 


| brightly. 





Poliy’d. be usin’ that word, all the 
same.” 
“Eh? 


Well, I don’t know, I don’t 
know,” 


moaned Nancy, with a shake 
of her head as she turmed away. 
“Seems as if LI jest couldn’t stand it 
till that doctor gits out o’ there. I 
wish I had a washin’ ter do—the big- 
gest washin’ I ever see, I do, I do!” 
she wailed, wringing her hands help- 
lessly. 

Even after the doctor was gone, 
however, there seemed to be little 
that Nancy could tell Mr. Tom. There 
appeared to be no bones broken, and 
the cut was of slight consequence; 
but the doctor had looked very grave, 
had shaken his head slowly, and had 
said that time alone could tell. After 
he had gone, Miss Polly had shown 
a face even whiter and more drawn 
looking than before. The patient had 
not fully recovered consciousness, 
but at present she seemed to be rest- 
img as comfortably as could be ex- 
pected. A traimed nurse had been 
sent for, and would come that night. 
That was all. And Nancy turned sob- 
bingly, and went back to her kitchen. 

It was sometime during the next 
forenoon that Pollyanna opened con- 
scious eyes and realized where she 
was. 

“Why, Aunt Polly, what's the mat- 
ter? Isn’t it daytime? Why don’t I 
get up?” she cried. “Why, Aunt Pol- 
ly, I can’t get up,” she moaned, falling 
back on her pillow, after an ineffec- 
tual attempt to lift herself. 

“No, dear, I wouldn’t try—just yet,” 
soothed her aunt quickly, but very 

is the matter? 


quietly. 
Why 
camt I get up?” 


“But what 

Miss Polly’s eyes asked an agonized 
question of the white-capped young 
woman. standing in the window, out 
of range of Pollyanna’s eyes. 

The young woman nodded. 

“Tell her,” the lips said. 

Miss Polly cleared her throat, and 
tried to swallow the lump that would 
scarcely let her speak. 

“You were hurt, dear, by the auto- 
mobile last night. But never mind 
that now. Auntie wants you to rest 
and go to sleep again.” 

“Hurt? Oh, yes; I—I ran.” Polly- 
anna’s eyes were dazed. She lifted 
her hand to her forehead. “Why, it’s 
—done up, and it—hurts!” 

“Yes, dear; but never mind. Just 
—just rest.” 

“But, Aunt Polly, I feel so funny, 
and so badt My legs feel so—so 
queer—only they don’t feel—at all!” 

With an imploring look into the 
nurse’s face, Miss Polly struggled to 
her feet, and turned away. The nurse 
came forward quickly. 


“Suppose you let me talk to you 


“Pm sure 
I think it’s high time we were getting 


}acquainted, and I’m going to intro- 


duce myself. I am Miss Hunt, and 
I’ve come to help your aunt take care 
of you. And the very first thing ’m 
going to do is to ask you to swallow 
these little white pills for me.” 

Pollyanna’s. eyes grew a bit wild 

“But I don’t want to be takem care 
of—that is, not for long! I want to 
get up. You know I go to school. 
Can’t L go to school tomorrow 2” 

From the window where Aunt Pol- 
ly stood now there came a half-stifled 
cry. 

“Tomorrow?” smiled the nurse, 
“Well, I may not let you 
out quite so soon as that, Miss Polly- 
anna. But just swallow these little 
pills for me, please, and we'll see 
what they'll do.” 

“All right,” agreed Pollyanna, some- 
what doubtfully; “but I must go to 
school day after tomorrow—there are 
examinations then, you know.” 

She spoke again, a minute later. 
She spoke of school, and of the auto- 
mobile, and of how her head ached; 
but very soon her voice trailed into 
silence under the blessed influence of 
the little white pills she had swal- 
lowed. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


CHAPTER XXIV 
John Pendleton 


OLLYANNA did not go to. school 
“to-morrow,” nor the “day after 
to-morrow.” Pollyanna, however, 
did not realize this, except momen- 
tarily when a brief period of full con- 
sciousness sent insistent questions to 
her lips. Pollyanna did not realize 
anything, in fact, very clearly until a 
week had passed; then the fever sub- 
sided, the pain lessened somewhat, 
and her mind awoke to full con- 
sciousness. She had then to be told 
all over again what had occurred. 
“And so it’s hurt that I am, and not 
sick,” she sighed at last. “Well, I'm 
glad of that.” 


“G-glad, Pollyanna?” asked her 
aunt, who was sitting by the bed. 
“Yes. I'd so much rather have 


broken legs like Mr. Pendleton’s than 
life-long-invalids like Mrs. Snow,, you 
know. Broken legs get well, and life- 
long-invalids don’t.” 

Miss Polly—who had said nothing 
whatever about broken legs—got sud- 
denly to. her feet and walked to the 
little dressing table across the room. 
She was picking up one object after 
another now, and putting each down, 
in an aimless fashion quite unlike her 
usual decisiveness. Her face was not 
aimless-looking at all, however; it 
was. white and drawn. 

On the bed Pollyanna lay blinking 
at the dancing band of colors om tle 
ceiling, which came from one of the 
prisms in the window. 

“Ym glad it isn’t smallpox that ails 
me, too,” she murmured contentedly. 
“That would be worse than freckles. 
And I'm glad ’tisn’t whooping cough 
—lI’ve had that, and it’s horrid-—and 
I’m glad ’tisn’t appendicitis nor meas= 
les, "cause they’re catching—measles 
are, | mean—and they wouldn’t Iet 
you stay here.” 

“You seem to—to be glad for a 
good many things, my dear,” faltered 
Aunt Polly, putting her hand to her 
throat as if her collar bound. 

Pollyanna laughed softly. 

“Tam. [ve been thinking of *em— 
lots of ’em—all the time I’ve been 
looking up at that rainbow. I love 
rainbows. I’m so glad Mr. Pendleton 
gave me those prisms! I’m glad of 
some things I haven't said yet. I 
don’t know but I’m ’most glad I was 
hurt.” 

“Pollyanna!” 

Pollyanna laughed softly again. She 
turned luminous eyes on her aunt. 
“Well, you see, since I have been 
hurt, you’ve called me ‘dear’ lots of 
times—and you didn’t before. I love 
to be called ‘dear’—by folks that be- 
long to you, I mean. Some of the La- 
dies’ Aiders did call me that; and of 
course that was pretty nice but not 
so nice as if they had belonged to me, 
like you do. Oh, Aunt Polly, ?'m so 
glad you belong to me!” 


Aunt Polly did not answer. Her 
hand was at her throat again. Her 
eyes were full of tears. She had 


turned away and was: hurrying from 
the room through the door by which 
the nurse had just entered. 

It was that afternoon that Nancy 
ran out to Old Tom, who was clean- 
ing harness in the barm. Her eyes 
were wild. 

“Mr. Tom, Mr. Tom, guess what's 
happened,” she panted. “You couldn’t 
guess im a thousand years—you 
couldn’t, you couldn’t!” 

“Then I cal’late I won’t try,” re- 
torted the man, grimly, “specially as 
I hain’t got more’n ten ter live, any+ 
how, probably. You'd better tell me 
first off, Nancy.” 

“Well, listen, then. Who do you 
s’pose is in the parlor now with the 
mistress? Who, I say?” 

Old Tom shook his head. 


“There’s no tellin’,” he declared. 
“Yes, there is. 


I’m tellin’ It’s— 
John Pendleton!” 
“Sho, now! You're jokin’, girl” 
(Continued next week) 





Better get your clover seed now and de 
all ready to plant when the time comes. 
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GET YOUR LIME AND COVER 
CROP SEED NOW 


The Farmer Who Waits Will Usually 
Have to Go Without—Codperate 
With Your Neighbors in Making 
Purchases 





OW is the time to place orders for 

lime to be used in sowing crops 
of clover and grain in the fall. Make 
up collective orders for carload ship- 
ments and get it 
to moving in ad- 
vance of the con- 
gested shipping 
period. If you 
wait until October 
to place your or- 
ders for iime you 
will stand little 
chance of getting 
prompt shipments 
and indefinite de- 
lays will occur just at the time when 
you want to apply the lime. One big 
advantage the organized farmer has 
over the individual farmer is the op- 
portunity of placing orders in ad- 
vance and getting the benefit of 
wholesale carload shipments. Instead 
of depending upon accident or chance 
to get such things as seed rye, clover 
seed, lime, etc., the organized farm- 
ers wisely provide for future needs 
at the proper time. 

* 4 & 

If shipments of lime are delivered 
before crops are marketed 
cessitates borrowing 
60 or 90-day note at the bank, 
but the organized farmers can 
easily codperate in the making of a 
joint note at the local bank. The 
wide-awake progressive farmers are 
learning that, in connection with le- 





MR. GREEN 


money on a 


it ne-| 


gume crops, nothing is productive of | 
as good results as occasional applica- | 
tions of ground limestone, and the | 


business farmer knows that he can 
make it a profitable investment to 


borrow money in August or Septem- 


ber to buy lime and also to buy clover 
seed. Get together in your Local Un- 
ions and arrange for the needed cash 
and then place your codperative or- 
ders without delay for the shipments 
of lime and seeds. 
the bank will do the job. 
that nine-tenths of the business of 
the country is done on borrowed cap- 
ital. If business men can make good 
and use borrowed capital all the time, 
most assuredly groups of organized 
farmers can make it a profitable in- 
vestment to borrow money for 60 
days to pay for things that tend to 
greatly increase the productive value 
of their farms. 
a 

Make up orders in your Local Un- 
ion for Abruzzi seed rye. 
porary pastures for late fali and win- 
ter grazing nothing has ever been in- 
troduced into the. South that will 
equal this variety of rye, and for a 
winter cover crop on lands that must 
be plowed in winter or early spring it 
furnishes a heavy green manuring 
crop and is especially valuable to pre- 
cede a cotton crop which must be 
planted too early to get*best results 
from crimson clover. Watch the classi- 
fied advertising columns of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and when a grow- 
er advertises Abruzzi seed rye get in 
communication with him and arrange 
to supply the members with this not- 
able rye, and especially urge each 
member to sow a patch for seed. 

2 2..& 





Nash County Farmers’ Union Picnic 
and Rally 

HE Nash County Farmers’ Union 

will hold its next regular meeting 

at White Oak, with the White Oak 

Local, Friday, September 1. We es- 


pecially invite every member of the 


For tem- | 


A short loan from | 
It is said | 


Union in Nash County to take his 
entire family and well filled baskets 
and all meet together and have the 
best picnic and rally the Union has 
ever known. An invitation is extend- 
ed to all corn club boys of the county. 
Able speakers are invited. 
All together for a success at White 
Oak September 1. 
J. C. TAYLOR, 
County Secretary. 





THE TOBACCO SITUATION IN 
VIRGINIA 





Farmers’ Union Delegates Meet in 
Lynchburg to Discuss Measures for 
Relief 


N August 1, pursuant to a call by 

the Board of Directors of the Vir- 
ginia Division of the Farmers’ Union, 
delegates from 20 counties in the 
state, interested in the growing of to- 
bacco, assembled in the auditorium of 
the Y. M. C. A., Lynchburg, Va. The 


t 


North Carolina Union was represent- 
ed by Brother W. H. Moore. 

The conference was called to order 
by President Thornhill, who was el- 
ected chairman; and the Secretary of 
the Virginia Division, Brother Geo. H. 
Bowles, was elected secretary of the 
conference. The object of the con- 
ference was to consider the unsatis- 
factory conditions surrounding the 
marketing and warehousing of tobac- 
co, conditions which have long been 
unsatisfactory to the tobacco farm- 
ers. These conditions were taken up 
and thoroughly discussed, and Broth- 
er Moore explained the situation in 
North Carolina. Committees were ap- 
pointed with the view to conferring 
with tobacco companies and tobacco 
buyers, and it is hoped better condi- 
tions may be brought about. 

The conference was secret and only 
members of the Union were admitted, 
so that it is impossible to give out 
the proceedings in detail, but the 
main features were as outlined, and 
delegates are hopeful that some bet- 
ter conditions may result from the 
action of the conference. 

The following resolutions were 
adopted and given out for publica- 
tion: 

“Whereas, it has just been learned by this 
conference that the British Government has 
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decided to re-impose the embargo upon to- 
bacco shipments to Germany and Austria, 
the consequence of which will be to destroy 
the market for growers of the present crop; 

“And, whereas, we were greatly relieved 
last November by the earnest effort on the 
part of our Virginia representatives in Con- 
gress, in the lifting of this embargo; 

“Be it hereby resolved, That we most 
earnestly and urgently request our Virginia 
delegation in Congress to take the matter 
up with the Secretary of State and do all in 
their power to keep intact the November 
agreement lifting the embargo. 

“Be it further resolved. That the secre- 
tary be directed to mail a copy of this reso- 
lution to each member in Congress and a 
copy to the public press.” 


“Whereas, this conference is fully aware 
of the splendid work done by Senator Thom- 
as S. Martin and Hon, H. D. Flood, Chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee, in 
making presentations through the Secretary 
of State to the British Government, thereby 
securing a lifting of the embargo on tobacco, 
resulting in an increase of price to the grow- 
er of some four cents a pound; therefore, 

“It is hereby resolved, That this confer- 
ence wishes to express most sincere thanks 
and high appreciation of the service ren- 
dere the growers of tobacco in this work. 

“B it further resolved, That a copy of this 
resolution be mailed to our representative 
in Congress and a copy given to the public 
press.” 





An acre of good clover plowed under is 
equal to 10 tons of stable manure; better try 
some this fall. 











here is Money in Growing Peaches 





FOR AND ON ACCOUNT OF 


SALES map—E By YORK & WHITNEY CoO. 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


1 NORTH MARKET STREET 


Boston. ye 


1916 













































































Fruit AND PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


sis Boston, Mass. 


Bosten,. Mass. —_AUG + 1916 hy) 


42 
Pay TO THE ORDER OF Ql hadlen, Wraboad be S10 0% 


i CL As hea, YG 390 
fo ot 
‘ ee that there is 
CHARGES one i 
Freight or Express, —_« 24619 
Carting } 4 
Conimtadan We 429173 
Net Proceeds. 0 £119 7 
YORK & WHITNEY CO. 


No. 9025_ series. 


planting. 


October. 








rom: Fidelity Grust Gompany 





“PRESIOENT 








men and we had every variety known. 


SON, Ridge Springs, 8. C, 


and I want trees from you, 
bought it for, 


parties. 





“The trees received were of good quality and are making a 
record growth.”-—-H., P. BILYEU, Southern Pines, N, C. 

“We think you are the best nurserymen we have ever dealt 
with, We bought fifty thousand trees in 1898 from different 


One thing about your 
trees—you send a man what he buys.”-—R.F. & R. M, WAT- 


“I will be wanting a sm@ll order of peach trees this fall, 
I have trees growing that IL 
bought twelve years ago from you, and every tree is 
They are good looking and healthy yet.”— 
ARDIE W. WINTERS, Smithsburg, Md, 


Read what some of our customers say: 


this country. 


gusta, S. C. 


what I 





The accompanying photographic repro- 
duction of check shows that there is money 
in growing and marketing peaches, 
the right sort are planted, and the right 
methods employed. You might as well have 
had the check made out to you. In July we 
shipped a carload of 494 crates of Elberta 
and Belle of Georgia peaches to our com- 
mission merchants and a few days ago we 
received a check for $1,052.27. A look at 
the sales account will show you that these 
peaches sold at $3 a crate. 
142 proof that anyone would be willing to ac- 
cept, and the statement shows conclusively 


oa Money in Lindley’s 
P Peach Trees 


i ia a ..Every peach in that shipment was grown 
on trees that were propagated in our nur- 
The carload was made up of the 
two superb sorts for marketing—Belle of 
Georgia and Elberta. We grow in our nur- 
series all of the best varieties for Southern 


ties you can have peaches from May to 


and are named in the order of ripening: 
Mayflower, 
man, Hiley, Belle of Georgia, Elberta, Ca- 
ruthers, Munson, Augbert and Salway. 


Lindley’s Peach Trees Produce Results 


You needn’t take our word for it entirely—yet we tell the truth about our trees. 


“In March, 1901, my father ordered fifty peach trees of you, 
and they have been the finest trees that have ever been in 
They are old trees now (15 years) but still 
have fine peaches on them.”—JOHN R. BUTLER, North Au- 


“Kindly name price on 1,500 to 1,800 Elberta peach trees. 
We wish good strong, straight trees from 4 to 5 feet. 
want them shipped November 15 to 20. 
trees bought of you three years ago this fall have proved to 
be good in every way.”—IlL @. GLOVER, Sand Hill Beach 
Orchard, Southern Pines, N. C. 


Catalog and Booklet 


Our catalog, of course, lists the money-making sorts of Peaches for the South, besides complete de- 
scriptions of Apples, Pears, Cherries, Apricots, Persimmons, Figs, Pecans, Berries and other fruits that 
are profitable to the commercial grower and the farmer who has a few spare acres. 

Booklet—What, Where and How to Ptlant—contains full information on these subjects, as well as 


telling how to spray, prune, pick, etc. Ask for whichever you want. They are both free to interested 


Landscape Department 


We are prepared to render you satisfactory service in this department, and shall be glad of an oppor- 
tunity to take the matter up with vou if interested. Full information on request. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 


POMONA, N. C. 


when 


The check is 


By making a selection of varie- 
These sorts are recommended 


Arp Beauty, Alexander, Car- 


I would 
Would say that the 
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4 rates, we can. save yoOu.money on your ‘seed ; ‘pnrchases this fall. 


You Will Save Money by Seeing 
Our Prices and Samples 


Before Placing Your Order for FORAGE: Crops. 
We furnish only High-grade Seeds and: with our. cheap freight 


CRIMSON. CLOVER, RED CLOVER, .ALSIKE. CLOVER,. 
BUR-CLOVER, ‘ALFALFA, 'VETCH; ‘RAPE, RYE, 
QATS, WHEAT, BARLEY, ‘FARMOGERM, 


pid call Kinds: of - Vegetable Seeds for the South. 
- W.-H:° MIXSON SEED CO., Charleston, S. c. 











The Animals Friend 


Your stock is suffering from the torture of biting in- 
Your horses and mules do less work, and” 
cows give from one-fourth to one-third less milk. Pro- 
tect your steck amd increase your profits by using 


Shepard’s Fly Guard & 
Veterinary Liniment 


Manufactured from the oils of the Long leaf Pine and 
guaranteed to protect stock from the torture of all bit- 
ing insects—horse flies, dog flies, deer flies, mosquitos, 
ticks, etc. Invaluable for the treaiment of sore backs, 
gails. scratches, chafing, etc. Geta bottle today—guar- 
anteed as represented. For sale at all first class stores. 
Price, 25c. If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


Manufactured — an aa cigaa by 













































Twice as 
long as wood shingles 
: You must have a new roof—Your Bam, Residence, Out- 


house may be ia such shape now asto requireone. Make 


uilders who know 





the nro Don’t wait for bad weather. —— and Build 
say put on the roof to last as long as the building, you can do thisif you use 


| CAROLINA METAL SHINGLES 


tests have proven that first cost is no thas wood shin: 
CAROLINA Ne eaT SINE Ee east Est cost J po preater dian wood shingles 
won't warp, crack, rot and curl up hike rood, = rust, buckle and bulge like cheap 
tin. Once put on oA last as long as the — to lay, no tools needed but hame 
urnished Galvanized or Paint 
y for information, prices, booklet. a ali about reofing. 


Wilminston, N.C. ame 





















A Tue CAR ced METAL PRODUCTS CO., Dept. A. 
 leenanaal “THE GUARANTEE SPREADER” 2,5, 


Ready. Where 


Shall We Send It? a mighty good vision of the new 





and FERTILIZER 
SPREADER 


ing clutch, and spreading device. 

= For durability, simplicity, 
practicability, 

never has been a peer that could equal her, pd spreading lime, GROUND LIMEST 
3 fertilizer, etc,, EVENLY, or if you so desire she will sow the material in rows at a moments notice. 

works with ease, but, what I like about her most is the spectil patented features and how sturdy she is built. 


Place your order early to avoid the rush. You can save $15.00 by being the first one in your county to purchase 
Better write or wire us today. Thank you. 


Dept. F3, 


the GUARANTEE SPREADER. 


GUARANTEE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Imagine a giant of powerful strength, then you have 


GUARANTEE LIME 


Consider, please, the superior feat- 
ures, such as the super-feeds, shift- 


gentlemen, there | 
‘ONE, commercial 
She 


Baltimore, Md. 











PHOSPHORUS 





$120 PER ACRE PER, YEAR — 


and the average returns in increased crops from the use of DAYBREAK ROCK PHOS- 
PHATE are $5.00 per acre per yea 
Write us for "Profitable Production,” ‘the booklet that tells the story of Permanent Fertility at 


a cost of $1.00 per acre per year. 
Otey Bidg. COLUMBIA, TENN. 














FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO., 
CIDER MILL BARGAINS (3: 


| Y 
Same tow prices as last year on famous Spotless Cider Mills. Get full re- a 
turns from your apple crop; culls and -windfalls make delicious cider and vinegar ae 
No better bene 
ro 


for home use and surplus always brings good prices. 
cider mills made than ours and this season we save you more vor 
ever, Write for free catalog of South’s Mail Order House giving || 





full description and prices of Cider Mills and 5000 other bargains. 
THE SPOTLESS CO., 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 








ely YOU RAISING FRUIT 
poe INSECTS? 


Busy 
Biddies 


Millions of hens are 
now busy laying eggs, 
yet millions of hungry 










IMPROVED 


people wish there were : - 
Thousands of Rte for pure- SCHNARR % 
bred stock and eggs with which to start a INSECTICIDE 


flock at home. 


The best way—the cheapest way—to sell 
your surplus—is through advertising in 


The Progressive Farmer 


~ = ONE GALLON CANS @L00 

BY THE SARRFL 504 

“WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST, DIRECTIONS, TEST:MONIALS 

VAN ANTWERP’S SEED ‘STORE 
INSECTICIDE, DEPARTMENT, 

,_ VAN ANTWERP BUILDING, MOBILE ALA. 

(WE WILL TELL YOU THE NEAREST DEALER HANDLING SCHNARRS 








ee 








Important Resolutions of Virginia 
Farmers’: Institute - ~~ 


MPORTANT addresses emphasizing 
the necessity for cooperation, edu- 


and better business, featured the re- 
State Farmers’ _Institute, in Norfolk. 


enthusiasm covering the work of the 
convention... Among them was. one 
to the effect that. as the trucking in- 
terests of Tidewater Virginia were 
vital to the whole state and amounted 
to. $15,000,000. annually,. the institute 
endorsed:the work of Professor John- 
son of the Norfolk Experiment Sta- 
tion and urged its continuance on a 
larger scale. 

Another resolution recognized the 
point that if Virginia agriculture is 
to keep pace with similar development 
in other states and with other lines of 
business endeavor, country life must 
| be made more attractive to the young 
| people; hence it became necessary 
| for them as farmers to make concert- 
ed and united effort to keep the coun- 
try boys and girls of Virginia on Vir- 
‘ginia farms. Therefore the institute 
| pledged its vigorous support to every 
| proper measure, legislative or other- 
wise, looking to the betterment of 
rural conditions in Virginia, foremost 
among which are better roads, better 
schools and better homes throughout 
the commonwealth. 
| The institute also resolved to urge 
upon all members and all farmers the 
importance of having their sons and 





daughtérs take advantage of every 
means of self-improvement, to bring 
them to the annual conventions, and 


suggested that the program commit- 
tee provide a place on the next pro- 
|! gram especially for the coming farm- 
fers and farmers’ wives of Virginia. 
Another resolution called attention 
to the Federal aid recently granted 
for good roads and urged all farmers 
in the state to actively unite in all 
the counties in intelligent support of 
| the great and increasingly important 
work of road construction and main- 
tenance. The institute congratulated 
the farmers on the passage of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, which, while 
but “a tardy recognition of the value 
of farm land as security for commer- 
cial loans,” was ground for the hope 
that eventually the act would be 
amended and strengthened by the 
Government guarantee of the bonds 
of the farm loan banks, thus making 
such bonds desirable instruments and 
enabling the farmers to borrow at 
reasonable rates of interest. 
Resolutions also urged the passage 
of an effective stallion registration 
law, a more comprehensive and effec- 
tive dog law, and the standardization 
of farm products. W 





A Successful Agricultural Excursion 
in Virginia 

E RAN a farmers’ excursion by 

auto from Augusta County, Va., 
to Lancaster, Pa., leaving Staunton 
Monday morning, July 31, at 7 o’clock 
with seventy-five autos carrying 
over 300 people. The trip covered five 
days, covering over 600 miles. 

The party went to Winchester, Va., 
then to Hagerstown, Md., from there 
to Harrisburg, Pa., and Hershey to 
Lancaster. We spent one day around 
Lancaster in charge of the Lancaster 
County Agent, and started back the 
fourth day, returning via York, where 
we went through the Farquhar ma- 
chinery plant, then to Gettysburg 
Battlefield where we spent several 
hours, coming to Frederick, Md., for 
that night, and returning home the 
last day. 
| The object of the trip was to learn 
“why”. Lancaster County, Pa.,. was a 
| great farming section, as well as to 
observe other good farming sections 

through which we passed. 
| All were more than pleased with 
| the trip and so expressed themselves. 

There was no accident to mar the 
trip and every one voted it a great 
success. 
_ along the route wrote it up as the 





- in, the United States. 
_Gentlemaa sent. a. special representa: _ 


cation, organization, better farming’ 
cent -annual;. session. of. the., Virginia. 


Resolutions. were passed amid much. . 


* THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER . 


greatest- trip: of-its kind ever taken 
The Country 


tive to write the trip up. | } 
We held a meeting in, Lancaster, 
attended by our farmers as well as:- 
many from that. place, making a total 
attendance of over 700 people.’ 
; - S CAMPFIELD. 
‘Staunton, Va:. 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices paid by merchants for farm :pro-- 
ducts in the markets of North Carolina as‘ 
réported to. thé Division of Marketé,”~W. R. 
Camp, Chief, for the week ending Saturday, 



























































August 12; 
[=] 
5 : 18 
° a ° »~ 
0 on ant 
Cals Stlge 
Be] § 12s }as 
— @ | © rr Fea) 28 
a — OE n = r| > 
Town So atael & S| re] SS 
2HRIOFIOlS tEnlaa 
Asheville ...].:... $1.07/$0.56/$1.35/$1.95 
Charlotte ...j/14%c| .95| 55| 1.15] % 
Fayetteville /14¢ 1.00} Ot wees 
Greensboro .|14c -95} 57] «| 
Greenville ../13%c] .85] .60| ....] 3.00] 
Hamlet ....|13%c| 1.10] .60] 1.10! 3.00} 1.50 
Lumberton 13%c| 1.10] ....). | | 
Maxton {13%%c] 1.10] .65|. | 
Monroe ....|14%c/] 1.05} .56]....] 
New Bern ../13c | .90] .53] 1.10] 
Rein. ..sctbo we, 101 168)... | 
Scotl’'d Neckj13ec_ | 1.00 .56| 1.20] 3.25 
Chicago, Ill.—No. 2 white corn, 85% % @ 
86%4¢ (delivered in Raleigh, $1.00% @1.015 
No. 2 yellow corn, 85% @86%e (delivered Ne 
Raleigh, $1.0015 @1.01%). 
Sweet Potatoes—Per barrel, New York, 
$2 @ 3.75. 
BUTTER, EGGS, AND POULTRY PRICES 
‘ > | Poultry 
E o Per Pound 
o 1¢ 
ae 
Yo o 
as ie 
mS Y ei 
payee) aoe 
Town 2 US 
: os 
e514 
ASNGVING 44.64.05 3 0« 
CRATIOUCS: casera scilie's acs 
Fayetteville ... 35e] 
Greensboro ....| 35c 
Greenville ..... pl Brera se 
EPAIMIGU sese0 s0:6 35e¢ 35c| 
Lumberton .... 32¢ 32¢c 
Maxton cces} “OC 10< 
MONTOS:  6.6sceSpeee ss 30¢ 
GW “SIOVE: 56:0. 4:0 basen eb ewieiere 
FUR ICISD 5 a 2106-50 31 
Rocky Mount 3 35ce| 
Scotland Neck .| 35ce 85cl 
*Each, 
3utter- —Chicego, 25@29ce (creamery); New 
York, 80%c (extra. 
Ege hicago, 23@24e (firsts) ; New 
York, 32@338c (extra fine). 





SCIENTIFIC STUFF 


young chemistry tough, 

mixing a cartload of stuff, 
match in the vial 

after awhile 

found his front tooth and one cuff. 
Exchange. 


A jolly 
While 
Dropped a 
And 
They 











problem. Try a 
Martin 10 days at our risk. 


A oo 
wey Ditcher 
THE 
v Terracer 
Cuts ditches, makes terraces and levees. 
Levels land, grades roads. All Steel— 
lasts alifetime. Reversible and ad- 
justable. Ask about 
trial offer. Write for 
free books. 
Owensboro 
Ditcher and Grader 
mpany, Inc. 


Box 315, Owensboro, Ky. 






















FALL SEEDS SEND FOR 
READY PRICE LIST 
Plant— : Plant— 
Onions, Radish, The Clovers- 
Collard, Cab- % Crimson, Alfalfa, 
bage, Spinach, Red and Bur; 
Irish Potatocs. Abruzzi Rye. 
\ We specialize in inate Onioas. 


Special offer 12 packages assorted Vegetable Seeds for 50¢ 
J. STECKLER SEED CO., Ltd, New Orifeans, La. 














Durable, Powerful, Reliable, Mase 
sive. Built to last; to do hard, 
heavy work. Uses Cheapest Fuel. 
Pull % to 36 horse-power more than 
3 Monthe Trial. Zasy Terms. SBizes 
Hy e 22 H-P. Easy to start. No Cranking. No 
batteries. 10 Year ng eg od Most practical engine 
ever built. Engine A Postal brings it. 
THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING co., 
1091 King Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS, 


BINDER 





attachment and harvester cuts and 
throws corn in pile on harvester or 
pin ee Man and horse.cuts and 





Im fact, most of the papers: 


atto.a.Cern Binder. Sold 
Prive el 522: 00 wifh fodder binder- 


in-every: state: 
spores. pean - har. 


Testimeniais and catalog-§ REE. 
. vester. PROCESS MFC. CO., 
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Saturday, August 26, 1916] 





| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 








MACHINERY 


x = 





Fo: Sale at Barg ain—saw mill, yoke 
steers, and log carts. L. P. Woodard, Wil- 
son, me Cc. 





“For Sale—DeLav ral 
12; Babcock tester; 
der No. 14. 


1 Penn T hreshing mac hine ‘and grain se p- 


"Cream Separator No. 
Appleton husker-shred- 
Henry Gardiner, Franklin, Va. 


arator; 1 Appleton Husker and Shredder; 1 
Ohio No. 11 Feed and Ensilage Cutter; 1 
Power Corn Shredder; 1 Chattanooga Re- 
versible Disc Plow; 1 Manure Spreader; 1 


American Grain and_ Fertilizer Drill; 1 
Kelly Duplex Grinding Mill; 1 Chatham 
Fanning Mili; 1 Fairbanks-.siorse 8  h.-p. 


portable Gasolene Engine; 1 Lime or Fertil- 
izer Spreader; 1 American Adujustable Wa- 
gon Bed; 1 Roderick Riding Cultivator. B. 
M. Caldwell, Oxford, N. C. 


| MELP WANTED | 


Wanted—Salesmen to handle pe: 
nursery stock. 
Nursery, Pecan Specialists, 








an trees 
Harlan. Farms 
Lockhart, Ala. 





on shares, small 
in edge of town. 


Wanted—Man to manage, 
truck farm and dairy cows, 





Good market. Address, Box 221, Marion, 
North Carolina. 
Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 





hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock. Good proposition for the right man, 
Smith_ Bros., De pt. 26, Concord, Ga 


Sales sman —For 











High-class Tobacco Fac 
tory. Experience unnecessary. yood pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Complete 
instruction sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., Box X-23, 


“Wanted—To get into communication with 





capable gentleman for farimer. He must 
know how to handle boys and to care for 
dairy. For further information, apply at 
once in persen, preferable, to ae og ea 
ent, I. O. oOo. F. Home, Goldsboro, N. 

Man W anted—Intelligent, energetic man, 
to buy on 10 years’ time, small farm near 
town of 10,000 people. Suited to truck, dairy, 
hogs and chickens. Great chance for right 


man. Also want working partner in 500 
acres cattle and hay farm, two mil«s of ship- 
ing point. Also for sale, 1,000 acres, 50 miles 






Columbia, S. C., 4 miles of shippi point, 
$10 an acre. Write, J. J. McSwain, Green- 


vile, S.C. 


[ POSITIONS WANTED | 








Young married man wants position as 
farm overseer. Ten years’ experience, Ad- 
dress, Hustler, Shallotte, N. C., R. F. D. No. 
1, Box 38. 





TW ‘anted—Gentleman of several years ex- 
perience wants a position as principal of 
two or ia pigs school, Address, D. 
Mount Olive, N. C., Rt. 2, Box 37. 


[SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Shorthand — Tuition paid monthly from 
guaranteed salary. Railroad fare deducted. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


| —s LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
Large 

















Berkshires at Stone 

Petersburg, Va. est An 
Berkshire boar, 16 months, $30. E. M. 

Conred, Lewisville, N. C. 

-Nice Berkshire Pigs, $5 each. C. G. Sat- 

terwhite, Rt. 5, Box 79, Oxford, N. C. 


Gaie Farm, 











~Ppure-bred Ber kshire pigs, thrifty 
lific strain. Rogt. 
Virginia. 


and pro- 
McMurdo, Charlottesville, 
English Berkshire Pigs from Charlottes 
Masterpiece . All pigs  sold_ registered. 
Meadow Brook Farm, Taylorsville, N. C. 


Pure-bred Berkshire Pigs—Biltmore 
Selwyn strains; 6 and 12 weeks old. 
7.50 and $10 each. White Bros., 
North Carolina. 


Berkshire Grade Shoats—From prolific 
sows; ten weeks old; five dollars each; ex- 
press prepaid. Uplands Farm, Eagle Springs, 
North Carolina, 











and 
Price 
Mebane, 





JERSEYS 


ONIONS 





“Two Registered Jersey Bulls—Highly bred, 
Qne sired by. grandson of . Hminent; one. hy’ 
son.of Imported Jap: both’ out of*real good 
St. Lambert cows. Chance to: get some- 
thing real good‘at a bargain.” ‘John Edge, 
Toccoa, Ga. 











_boGs 

Pedigreed “Collie. Pups. M. K. Stroud, 
Herndon, Va. 

Bull P ups for ‘Sale—Apply to C, R. Gavin, 
Warsaw, N. C 

For Sale—Six pure-bred hound puppies. 
W. N. Coleman, Culverton, Ga, 

Collie dog, male, -year-old, smart, $10. 
J. E. Whitehurst ring wood, N 











or Sale—Re sisenet White Beotch Collies: 





beautif ful. Fine cow dogs. Roadview Stock 
Farm, Marion, Ala. 
~ Two- year-old female, well ¢trained, good 





retriever, 
Log Csr bin 





nglish 


Pointer, twenty dollars. 
Farm, 


Eagle Springs, N. C. 
SHEEP AND GOATS 

Grade Shropshire 

Harris, Pamplin, Va. 


Lambs for Sale—c, Oo. 











i0 registered “Shropshire r: rams and four 
register: ewes Ce sale. A. A. Woodruff, 
Cherry une, . 
HORSE s AND JAC KS 
Shetlan da Ponics _ for Sale 





ge dings, 
Kk. Tune, 


$75 and $100; one 5-year 
Prop., Paces, Va. 
TWO OR MORE BRE EDS 
Want to buy 
and stock sheep. 
Kentucky. 





ling hogs 
rab Orehard, 


several cars of fe 
Paul Finch, C 








Pure-bred Southdown sheep; 





Collie pups 
(females); Essex pigs. L. S. Jones, Tobac- 
coville, N. C. 
em For Salc—Fresh milk cows and _ heifers. 


Oaklawn Stock Farm, R. 


F. D., Mooresville, 
North Carolina, 











For Sale—Berkshires, and Berkshire and 
White Cheste cross pigs. All from 
tered male. Six and cight weeks old. 
man Prasse, North Emporia, Va. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS 


HAMBURGS 


Hamburg 
Punch, Rt. 4, 





regis- 








Silver Spansicd 
each. K. E. 


cocke rels, | 60c 
Newton, N. C. 








' ciation, 


Her- | 


* $1" per bushel, tash -with~order; 





White Shallots, or Multiplier Onion Sets— 


“discourt ‘on 
large lots; no order filled for less than one. 
bushel. S. E. Hostetter, Def bigh, Va 


RAPE 


Dwarf Essex Rape, 
Durham Seed House, 








eight cents — pound, 
Durham, N. 
RYE 
Abruzzi Rye Seed for Sale—W rite » Jas. 1 


White, Mgr.,. Woodberry Farms, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina, 

North Georgia Rye. gives best results, 
Write for prices, Luther Cobb, Culberson, 


North Carolina. 
SUDAN GRASS 
Sudan Grass Secd—Guarantecd 
tified by state and county 
Write David B. 
town, Texas. 


pure; cer- 
experiment asso- 
Clarkson, Robs- 











VETCH 
Augusta V etch, Lambert, Darlington, Ala, 
Hairy vetch, gr aded, bushel $11; pound | 20 
cents. Sam Ehyne, Bessemer City, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS~ 

Tomato Plants, $1 per thousand; 
and collard, $1.50; celery, $2; 40e, 
paid. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. ¢ 


cabbage 
100 post- 


Wor Sale at farmers 
sets and the large Potato onions, This is 
perhi US the best tlavored onion and the earl- 

EB. Jones, ‘ary sbrook, Va, 


prices, Potato onion 








Your Swee t ?P otato Vines— They “make 
potatoes than ships. Set. them early as 

We keep them at a cost of 10 
Vrite for sure method. 
description. J. 





more 
you please. 
cents per th ousand. 
Nursery stock and plants all 


























T. & G. W. Clark, Thomasville, Ga. 

A Few Thousand Bushels Genuine South- 
ern grown rye, tall growing, $1.65 bushel: 
ten bushels and over, $1.50 per bushel. 
Abruzzi sg rye, $3 bushel; ten bushels and 
over, § bushel Winter barley, $1.50 
bushel; 5 barley, $2.50 bushel, 
Kirby Seed Co,, Gaffney, S. C 

Texas Red Rust Proof Oats, 75e bushel; 
Appler oats, 90c bushel; Virginia Gray oats, 
90c¢ bushel; Fulghum seed oats, $1 bushel: 
Ned May seed wheat, $1.99 bushel; Leaps 
Prolific sced wheat, $2 bushel; Golden Chaff, 

} $2.15 bushel. Will submit samples of any 
;} the above ed if requested. Kirby Seed 0, 
Gaffney, S. C. 

Don't inoculate your Fall Clove Alfalfa, 


~ LEGHORNS~ 
Fine Tom Barron White Leghorn cocker- 
els, $1. Robert Lambert, Darlington, Ala. 
| Special Sale—Single Comb White Leghorn | 


cants; J. LE, May, 


Ww hite Le ghorn hens, also 

Paul Pearson, Charlotte, N. Cc 

Single . Comb White Leghorn yearling hens 

$1 each. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ens- 
ley, Ala. 


White 


hens, 75 


Prosperity, at OF 





One hundred 
fe -w Browns. 





Leghorn Pullets—Show birds; heavy 
layers; February hatched; beginning to lay. 
Ws McCall, Route 5, Charlotte, mw. C, 


Pure-bred Single Comb White and Brown 














Leghorns, pullets and cockerels, price 75c 
| each, Miss Emma Bruton, Mt. _ Gilead, ee 
| White Leghorns—Bre eding stock, and 
| choice lot cockerels, from pedigreed Tom 
| Barron” cocks. Quick _ sale. Satisfaction 
| guaranteed. Oakgrove Poultry Farm, Beau- 
‘ fort, Ss. no ae 
' OBPINGTONS 
| Six Buff Orpingtons $5. Perry Yount, 

Route No. 1, Box 438, Hickory, N. C 

PIGEONS 





breed Homer and Carneaux pige -ons 
for sale. Virginus Kilby, Burlington, N. C. 
PIT GAME FOWLS 
Best for the farm, young trios, Blues, 
Blue-reds and Spagles. Correspondence a 
pleasure, Leonard Phinizy, Jr., East Flat 
| Rock, N. C. 


Pure 














ROCKS 


| seed 





and Vetches with soil. You 
troublesome plant diss 
and = inefficient 
Standard 
gathering 


may tr 
s and have 
bacteria. 
Nitro-Germ, 
bacte 


ansfer 
too fe Ww 
Inoculate with 
pedigreed nitrogen- 
One acre bottles, $1; 
Don’t plant expensive 
without having plenty of germs on 
each seed, Only live, virulent cultures ship- 
ped. All shipments parcel post prepaid. Ad- 
dress, Edmund A, Felder, Mgr., Columbia, 
South Caroli é 


Orchard gra ‘Kentue ky Blue grass, Eng- 
lish Rye grass, Meadow Fesque, Tall Meadow 
Oat grass, Perennial Rye grass, Herds gragas. 
All 25e pound; ten pounds and over 22c per 
pound. Bermuda grass seed, 45c per pound; 
ten pounds and over, 40c per pound. Special 
lawn grass mixture, prepared especially for 
the South, 30c pound. Special clover and 
grass mixture fer permanent pasture or hay 
crop, 20c per pound, 100 pounds and over, 
18e pound. In ordering this mixture state 
kind of soil you wish to plant this crop on. 








{ five-acre bottles, $4. 














ss 





H Kirby Seed Co., Gaffney, S. Cc. - 





Hairy Winter Vetch, 22c pound, 50 pounds 
and over, 20c pound; American grown alfalfa 
seed, 99 per cent pure, 25c pound; 50 pounds 
and over, 22c pound; choice stock crimson 


clover, 15¢c pound, 50 pounds and over, 13c 
pound; American grown red clover, 22¢ 
pound; 50 pounds and over 20c pound; al- 
sike clover, 2Ce pound; sapling clover, 25c 


pound; 50 pounds and over, 22c pound; sweet 
clover, unhulled, 25¢e pound; white clover, 
60c pound; bur clover, cleaned and screened, 
$1.25 bushel; Dwarf Essex rape, 10c pound; 
50 pounes and over, 8c pound. Kirby Seed 
Co., Gaffney, S. C. 








or Sale—150 pullets, 250 young cocks, 28 
hens, $1 each, f, o. b. Louisburg, N. C., Ma- 
pleville Barred Plymouth Rock Farm, H, 
H. Hobgood, Mer., Louisburg, N. C. 


Mid Summer Sale Barred Rock Cocks and 
Hens—Among which are some blue ribbon 
winners. 3argains in mated trios and pens. 
Write S. L. T hompson, Henrietta, N. C. 





Royalton Bred Berkshires—Pigs born June 
9th. Either sex, with registry papers, for 
sale at eight dollars each. Royalton Pines 
Lock Box 168, Southern Pines, N. C. 


WYANDOTTES 


~~ Silver _ Wyandottes — Cockerels, 
pullets for sale. R. W. Bray, 


hens and 
Ramseur, N. C, 








Sale or Trade—Registered Berkshire herd 
boar and brood sow; both cholera immuned; 
$50 each, Will trade one or both for good 
Holstein cow. H. G. Waring, Magnolia Farm, 
Pinehurst, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Gilts, Boars— 
Barrow, Pelham, 





Duroc Pigs, 
David 


Registered 
“Crackerjacks.”’ 
Georgia. 

Durocs of Quality—Bred 
boars; 8-weeks old pigs, $6. 
Buckner, Ga. 

Pigs out of Grand Champion Cherry Ten- 
nessee, twelve weeks old, fifteen dollars 

Patton, Charlotte, N. C 





sows; service 
Pineland Farm, 








~Registe red 1 Duroc Jersey Male Pigs for 
Sale—3 months old. Good as the best, $8 | 
‘each. C. H. Watkins, Rt. No. 1, Hightand 


Springs, Va. 





0. I. C’S 


Extra _ ‘Fine Registered ‘and Cholera Im- 








mune Herd Boar—Weight over four hun- 
dred. Price $50. Pigs, ten dollars each. 
J. C. Patton, Charlotte, N. C. 








POLAND-CHINA 


Poland-China-Berkshire Pigs—Cross from 
pure bred stock. No finer pigs to be had. $5 
each. Miss Lucie T. Webb, Warren Plains, 
North Carolina. 








~ Registered Poland-( China Hogs—Big type, H 


bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 





sex, no kim. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 
GU ERNSEYS 
Wanted— Registered ~ female Guernseys. 
Price, full description. Turner Bros., Rt. 3, 


Winnsboro, S. C. 

lve hundred pound registered Guern- 
Pg Price $150. Tom White, Chester, 
South, Carolina. 





[ SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


CABBAGE 


Cabbage Seed _ for 
Write for prices. 
ham, N. C. 


Fall cabbage plants, 35c hundred; 300, 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $1.75 postpaid. 
$1.50; 5,000, $6.25; 10,000, $10. 
Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage Plants—Northern grown, hardy 
plants, Succession, Copenhagen Market, 
Surehead and Flat Dutch $1 per 1,000. F. 
W. Rochelle & Sons, Chester, New, Jersey. 








frost-proof plants. 
Durham Seed House, Dur- 





Thc; 
Express 
Tidewater 














a 


CLOVER ited att 
Bur - Glover. Lambert, Darlington, Ala. 

| “Bur C lover—Double scree ned seed at $1 
| per bushel. H. _T. Cannon, Newberry, S.C. 





~ Best quality 


‘double screened Bur Clover, 


12 cents a pound. Pedigreed Seed Com- 
pany, Hartsville, Ss. Cc. =. 9h 2? iS 
“Ww anted to Buy = bushels fresh crimson | 


| clover seed. 
' Brennan, Columbus, Ga. 


Bur Clover Seed and Big Bone Guinea Pigs 
—Cut prices from now until September first. 
Order before it is too late to sow or pigs are 
all gone. Ww illow Dale Farm, Mayfield, Ga. 


Buy “Your Bur Clover Seed From Roadview 
Stock Farm—The largest bur clover farm in 
the South. Seed guaranteed the equal of any 
offered. $1.25 per bushel. Special prices on 
100-bushel lots and over. Valuable planting 
instructions with orders. Roadview Stock 
Farm, Marion, Ala. 


‘OATS 


“Peruvian Seed O: ats—Ask ‘for sam. 
circular, Jno, A, Rowland, Rich 








Yellow 
| ple and 
} fleld, N. C 





| MISCELLANEOUS | 


Belgian Hares—6 months old, 
agen Brahma cockerels $1. 
son, China Grove, N. 





pair, $3. 
Robert Patter- 





For Sale—At a bargain, one ball-bearing 





milk wagon and one cream separator, both 
in good condition, T. W. Cleveland, Deca- 
tur, Ga, 

Leaves Wanted—We want dry Jimson 


weed leaves at 10¢ per pound till October 1, 
1916, and all other roots, herbs, ete. R. T. 
Greer & Co., Marion, Va. 
Tamworth Pigs—A new lot, 
Six weeks old, $5 each. Will 





pure blooded. 
exchange for 


Abruzzi rye, bur and crimson clover seed. 
T. B. Lindsay, Deep Springs Farm, Stone 
ville, Rockingham County, N;. C; 





Surreys “at Half Price—Handsome, ~ modern, 
substantial. Sold on money back guarantee. 
$190 surrey for $90. Other similar bargains. 
Send for illustrations quick. What you want 
won't be here long. Rock Hill Buggy Com- 
pany, Rock Hill, S. C. 


Jack up your rear wheel and make your 
auto saw wood, pump water, turn a grind- 
stone, ete. The Simplex quick detachable 
pulley has a hollow cone center to center it 
on the hub and inclined hooks on Its back 
which engage behind in spokes—the greater 
the ‘load the tighter it holds—$3.50 brings 
it. Circular free. Simplex Company, 5004 
Victor, Washington, D, C. 








| OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


Send sample and price. C. M. |} 





Land for sale. R. Cc. Williams Clinton, N.C: 


Small Farm ‘in Harnett ‘County for Sale— 
Terms” easy. WwW, BH. Parrish, Dunn, nw. CS 
For Sale—300-acre farm in Clarendon 


County tobacco section. Write, W. P. Baker, 
Kingstree, a ¢, 




















stock 


Beautiful Farm—Bight-room house; 
and machinery. Terms easy. Apply, Wood 


B 





Leaf, | N. Cc 


Ten bright leaf tobacco farms for sale. 
Send letter or postal for description. P. O. 
Box 222, Williamston, | N. c., Martin County. 








For Sale—On long and easy terms, two 


| farms containing about 160 acres each. Price 


$12.50 per acre. 


J. Dudley Woodard, Branch- 
ville, Va. 





| tersburg, Va. 


| 


| 





= CANE MIL 
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Wanted, to Rent—A good water front 
farm in good section of eastern ey Caro- 
lina. Address Box " Route No. 4, Dunn, 
North Carolina. 


" Farm for Sale—Nice little farm of 180 
acres in 3 miles of Thomasville,: Ga. 








Well 

located. bd for particulars, ER F 
Thomason, ‘Jairo, Ga, 

~ For Sale—Improved farin 100 acres in 

Mecklenburg County, Va. Good buildings, 

well located. Price $2.500. J. ’, Nash 

(Owner), Blackstone, » Va. : 


We cut up, advertise and sell farms and 


city property at auction, also farms bought 
and sold privately. Write us today. At- 
lantic Coast Realty Company, Offices: Pe- 


and Greenville, N. C, 
At auction sale September 6th, 700 acres 


level blocks cut-over pine timber land, all 
tillable. 1% miles from Columbia, county 


seat of Tyrrell county, 





ate ‘a : East North Carolina, 
5 s cas part culars, Jay Finch, Cort- 
land, Ohio. . a 

1,107 acres rich farming and c cattle land 


near Jacksonville, 
land selling at $50 per acre, Three-quar- 
ters mile fencing will enclose whole tract. 
Wonderful bargain. Write. for. full descrip- 
tion. D. H. Petree, Callahan, Fla, 


For Sale—93 acres of good land; 6-room 
dwelling; barns and stables. 45 to 50 acres 
open land; rest can easily be cleared; 4 miles 
to Vander, N. C.; 10 ease south of Faye tte- 
ville, N. C. Price $2,2 For particulars, 
write or see, George H.  Culeee Fayetteville, 
N.C. BR. E. BD: No: 6: 


Fiorida. Equal +. other 





Opportunity—200 acres 
productive land; 
balance in pasture 
5-room residence; 








An Unusual 
strong, very 
cultivation, 
splendid 


good, 
one-half in 
and timber; 
located on rail- 


road and main public road; splendid white 
neighborhood; near schoois and churches, 
Present owner inherited the farm, is no 


farmer and is offering to sell for 


Halt velco. soe ; about one- 
é é is $25 per acre, 


F terms to suit pur- 

chase r. For further information address or 

see W. C. Thomison, Fayetteville, Tenn. 
For Sale—Tweive yeorgia farms 50 to 


100 acres each. All under 
state of cultivation. 
ted in the 


fence and in fine’ 


These farms are loca- 


t best agricultural and stock rais- 
ing section in the South. Each farm eon 
sand clayed = roads. One mile railroad, 
churches and schools. R. F. D. and tele- 
phone. Health unsurpassed. Anything that 
can be pianted will grow here successfully. 
Terms: one-third cash, balance 


: easy. Ww. 
M. Webster, Owner, Swainsboro, Ga. 





Fine Farm for Sale—Containing about 
400 acres, 200 acres open, 200 acres, wood 
land, all under good fence. Woodland di- 
vided into two pastures, open land divided 
into nine fields. Has 6-room dwelling, 3 
tenant houses, and 3 good barns, with cow 
stalls. Is a little more than 1 mile from 
Courtland, Va., where there is 3 churches, 
food high school and two banks. Great op- 
portunity to buy a good home in a good 
community. “anaes Farmer, Box 101, 
Courtland, va 





Fine Virginia Farm for Sale—136 


acres 
in Greenville County, one mile from the 
town of Purdy on Virginia R. R. 90 acres 
cleared, 70 in crop, balance pasture with 
timber. Bumper crop. 11-room house, new. 
Large barn with all outbuildings, cement 
milk house. Plenty of water, of the best, 


large orchard and vineyard, 
all kinds of fruit. 
Farm all fented 


abundance of 
Fine bright tobacco land. 
with woven wire, auto 
roads to all points, schools and churches at 
Purdy, 1 mile. Horses, hogs, poultry, and 
all farm implements goes with farm. House- 
hold furniture. Address owner, Price $50 
per acre. _J. A. \. Woods, Purdy, va. 





Land for Sale—Why not buy a farm and 
home? We have ee oe 2.400 acres at 
Norlina, Warren Co., N. C., into small farms, 
from 25 to 100 acres. This land is fine for 
corn, tobacco, cantaloupes, potatoes, alfalfa, 
and all vegetables. On one farm last year, 
twenty acres was in potatoes, yielding $100 
to $150 per acre. There are as many 


acres 
yet that will do as much. Beautifully 1lo- 
cated, lying one mile of Norlina, one and 


one-half miles of Warrenton, which makes it 
very desirable. Prices, $25 to $30 per acre. 
Terms easy. Industrious renters can buy on 
small payments, about the sum paid for rent. 
Lans Lumber Company, Norlina, N. C. 


A Richmond, (Virginia) 
home of five acres of rich level land with 
beautiful new cottage and out-houses. Will 
yield $1,500 a year in truck, poultry and 
fruit. Salubrious climate the year round. 
Few hundred yards of deep water but well 
elevated, and only few minutes to city. Only 
$325 cosh and balance ($1,650) like rent, 
monthly or yearly (5 years). Less than cost 
of city lot. At your door are excellent mar- 
kets, good neighbors, churches and schools. 
A delightful home and excellent investment 
in the Southland. Richmond has a popula- 
tion of 170,000. Employment in city. Write 





surburban farm 


for our free literature on choice Virginia 
farms. Address, K. T. Crawley, Industrial 
Agent. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, Room 


536, Richmond, Va. 





316-Acre Stock and Grain Farm—Fertile, 
chocolate soil; level; nicely watered; two- 
thirds in cultivation; good timber; nine- 
room house; prime outbuildings; high school 
on place; improved roads in all directions; 
high class netghborhood; fime view; seven 
miles to large town, $7,000. 142-Acre Farm 
and Mill Proposition—One and a half miles 


railroad town; seven-room dwelling; ade- 
quate outbuildings; productive chocolate 
loam; grist and flour mill; fine water power; 
$4,000. 186-Acres flue tobacco, peanut and 
cotton farm—level; well watered; gray soil, 
yellow clay subsoil; improved roads; schools 
and churches, one mile; dwelling: five 
rooms; tenant house, etc.; $2,550. 200 grain, 
grass, stock, tobacco, cotton and peanut 
farms. Many of which are bargains. Write 


for information, 


Virginian Realty Co., Inc., 
Kenbridge, Va. 





= 







1917 Model Perfection hasevery 
improved feature. Getsall the 
juice out of your cane; saves § 
all losses in har pulp; fully 
aranteed, price $20.50 up. 
Seuuine Cook's rept 
without 





ans, 4 
ans, $i $6. 8.47 and up, & 
Tom ici mond. 
Walter ape all ICatalog of South’s Mail Order House, 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


cone 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 









OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR et ey MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTE T THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more, without ‘agent’s ecom- 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50, 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 81 Dec. 
16," means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1916, ete. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires, 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


WE WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any _ subscriber 
as a result of fraudulent mfsrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be @ deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
Mable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 




















Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 














Wanted: Experience Letters for Our Rent- 
ers’ and Landowners’ Special 


UR issue of September 9 will be our annual “Tenants’ and Landown- 
ers’ Special,” and for that issue we wish both landlords and tenants 
to write us their views and experiences. Tell us what methods of 

renting have been most satisfactory, adding also a discussion of plans for 
crop diversification and maintaining soil fertility, for improving homes for 
tenants, for advancing supplies and preventing extravagance, for helping 
tenants buy land, for grouping tenants of each race separately, and any 
other kindred problems. We shall also welcome any thoughtful discuss- 
ion of the increasing growth of tenancy in the South, and remedies need- 
ed to keep this a land of home owners. The usual liberal prizes are of- 
fered and letters should be mailed by August 26 or August 28 at the very 
latest. 


Send Letters for Our Paint, Lights and 
Waterworks Special 


AVE you painted your house? Have you installed waterworks? Have 
you put in a lighting system? 

If you have done any of these things we want you to tell us your 
story for our “Paint, Lights and Waterworks Special” of The Progressive 
Farmer, September 23, getting your letter to us by September 9. 

Crops are bringing pretty good prices now, and we want every farmer 
who can possibly do so to set aside enough money from the fall crops to 
put in waterworks, lights, or paint his house. 

And to this end we want to fill up our issue of September 23 with ex- 
perience articles about painting houses and installing waterworks and 
lighting plants. If you have had experience with any of these, sit down and 
tell us how you did it; what it cost you; what mistakes you made; what good 
ideas you have found out; and any suggestions of any kind you think will 
be beneficial to farmers who contemplate similar work. If you write on 
more than one subject, write separate letters. 

Prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3 will be paid for the three best letters, and we 
will pay at our regular rates for all other letters used. 

Write your letter as soon as you can. It must reach us by September 9. 














If you want a range that doesn’t waste heat—but throws it onto 
the oven —a range that heats quickly - —a range in which une ' 
can’t ne and make it ‘‘eat up’ ——— a 


These ranges are so built that the heat is evenly distributed. You don’t have to turn 
around the bread and cake while baking. The large fire boxes are built with ash chutes #—= 
that force the ashes tothe pan. Water fronts of big capacity and fire surface mean an 
abundance of hot water. Burn wood, hard or soft coal. Every range guaranteed to prove 
a daily working success in your kitchen or your money refunded. 

FREE CATALOG! Our fre@ catalog describes all of the famous Richmond 
Stoves and Ranges and is packed with valuable information on the range ques- 
tion. Every housekeeper should have this catalog. Write for a copy NOW! 





























a 
RICHMOND STOVE COMPANY Guaranie 
Box 200 RICHMOND, VA. 
Boll Weevil in Your Cotton? PRICES: | 
Cloth, 75c. 
GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK i ga 
The Boll Weevil ProbDIerm | Prosressive 
IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT THIS PEST one year, 
ORDER YOURS TODAY! Supply Limited. Paper, 133 | 








| tone for drinks; 











ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








HOW TO MAKE GRAPE JUICE 





One of the Finest of Summer Drinks, 
and Easily Made—Better Try Some 


i ie: uses of grape juice are many. 
Until quite recently it has been 


restricted to medicinal or sacramen- 


tal purposes, through a lack of knowl- 
edge of the principles underlying its 
manufacture. The housewife who 
can make a success of her fruit can- 
ning can also furnish to her family 
this product of the grape in a perfect 
and fresh state. It has outgrown its 
position as a luxury and is now class- 
ed as a necessity, both as a food and 
drink, refreshment and nourishment, 
all in one. 


It is used in sickness, convalescence, 
and good health; as a preventive, re- 
storative and cure; by the young, 
those in prime of life and in old age. 
It is used in the church for sacramen- 
tal purposes, at soda fountains as a 
at restaurants, ho- 
tels and in homes as a food, a bever- 
age, a dessert and in many other 
ways. When people once become ac- 


| customed to its use they rarely give 


it up. 

In making, well ripened but not 
Over-ripe fruit must be used, and it 
should be clean and sound. If one 
has a hand cider mill and press to 
use in the work, well and good; but 
in their absence crushing and press- 
ing can be done by hand. If light col- 
ored juice is desired, put the crushed 
fruit in a cleanly washed cloth; and 
when folded in, with an assistant, 
proceed to twist either end, until the 
greater part of the juice is pressed 
out. 

The juice should then be placed ina 
stone jar and slowly heated to not 
less than 180 and not more than 200 
degrees. This jar should be set in a 
dishpan of water before heating, in 
order to prevent the scorching of the 
juice. Hold to the above heat for 
about 10 minutes, but do not permit it 
to boil. This done, pour it into a 
glass or enameled vessel and let it 
settle for 24 hours, then carefully 


| drain the clear juice from the sedi- 


ment and run it through a flannel fil- 
ter. 


It is now ready for bottling, but be 
sure that the bottles have been thor- 
oughly sterilized before filling. Com- 
mon glass fruit jars could be used. Do 
not fill quite full, as room for expan- 
sion will be needed in the second 
heating. Fit a thin board in the bot- 
tom of a common wash boiler, set the 
filled bottles on this, fill boiler with 
water to nearly height of juice in bot- 
tles and heat again as above, but do 
not allow to boil. Then take the 
bottles out and cork or seal immed- 
iately. It is a good idea to take the 
further precaution of sealing the 
corks over with paraffin or sealing 
wax to prevent the germs of mold 
from entering through the cork. 

Should a red juice be desired, crush 
and heat the fruit, then drain instead 
of pressing, and proceed as with the 
white juice. With the white the juice 
is pressed out before heating. The 
bottles should now be set away in a 
cool place, and in an upright position; 
and if the work has been property 
done, this unfermented juice will 
keep for an indefinite period. 

A. M. LATHAM. 

Montague, Texas. 





| Orchard and Garden Work This Week 


and Next 


RE you planning to put in an or- 
chard cover crop? 
Plant bush beans to be canned for 


| winter use. 


It is not too late to transplant cab- 


| bage for the fall and winter crop. 


What is prettier than a pretty bed 
of pansies? If you wish strong, early 
blooming plants sow the seed now. 

It pays to set celery in wide, deep 
furrows so that the dirt may be grad- 


ually worked to the plants as they. 
grow. 

Fruits and vegetables are better for 
canning if gathered in the early 
morning and kept in a cool place un- 
til ready to be used. 

Be sure to plant a few rows of fall 


beets. If planted now, they should be 
ready for use before Thanksgiving 
Day. 


Primroses are among the best of 
our spring flowering plants for in- 
doors. Sow seed now in a mixture of 
light loam, leaf mold and sand. 

Try growing cauliflower this fall. 
To do best, it must be planted on soil 
that is moist, fertile, and well drain- 
ed. 

“Swat” weeds and egrass in the 
fence corners before they mature 
seed. A clean garden at this season 
means less work and fewer insects 
and diseases next year. 

Let every farmer and suburban 
dweller who does not have a straw- 
berry patch make arrangements to 
set one this fall. If your neighbor 
has strawberries, arrange to secure 
plants from him; otherwise, get in 
touch with a nurseryman who grows 
strawberry plants for sale. 

On a recent trip through a commer- 
cial peach growing section of the 
South it was interesting to note the 
various practices in the handling of 
orchards during summer. There were 
orchards planted to cowpeas broad- 
cast; others kept cleanly cultivated 
with no crop between the rows of 
trees; others with corn planted be- 
tween the rows of trees; and still 
others being allowed to grow up in 
weeds and grass. It is quite evident 
that the first is the best, and that the 
last mentioned is the worst method 
of treatment. FE. J. CRIDER, 

Associate Horticulturist. 

Clemson College, S. C. 


| OUR HEALTH TALK 


Dangerous Drugs and Medicines 


E HAVE in medicine a line of 

drugs that are much used; some- 
times called “anesthetics” and “ano- 
dynes.” These range all the way 
through a long list. There are chloro- 
form, ether, nitrous oxid, chloral so- 
lutions, the alkaloids that we get out 
of opium, like morphin, codein and 
heroin, and its solutions, paregoric 
and laudanum. There are cocaine 
from cocoa leaves, nicotine from to- 
bacco, alcohol from fermenting mate- 
rial, caffein from coffee, tea and cola- 
nuts. 

The effect of these drugs is to chem- 
ically act upon the sensory nerves and 
brain tracts—because they are more 
delicate than any other structures. 
They make a person at first feel bet- 
ter; when he takes them, he likes 
them, but secondarily, the repeated 
use of any one of them impairs the 
nerve structures to such a degree that 
he feels generally bad when the drug 
is withdrawn. The habitual user of 
any one of them, I don’t care which 
(whether caffeine, nicotine, alcohol, 
cocaine, morphine—through the 
whole list), is dragging a lengthening 
chain of discomfort, which shows it- 
self when the drug is withdrawn. A 
drug habitue is nothing more nor less 
than a person with that kind of im- 
paired nerve structures. He feels bad 
from the chemic effects of such a 
drug and he knows he can take mare 
to relieve it and he does it. Their 
continued use, as luxuries, is having 
a general effect throughout all the 
civilized land. It is producing in this 
country “dope diatheses.” Children 
are born “feeling bad.” A child of 
parents, both of them, or either of 
them, taking any of these agents, 
comes into the world with that kind 
of discomforted nervous system. He 
“feels bad,” he is “born tired,” and 
takes to the use of these drugs just as 
readily as a duck takes to water.—Dr. 
James T. Searcy, at National Confer- 
ence on Race Betterment. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ““ The Young People’s Department”, The Progressive Farmer 














THE BOYS THAT RUN 
THE FURROW 


OU can write it down as gospel, 
With the flags of peace unfurled, 
The boys that run the furrow 
Are the boys that rule the world! 


It is written 6n the hilltops, 

In the fields where blossoms biend; 
Prosperity is ending 

Where furrow has an end. 


The waving banners of the fields 
O’er the broad land unfurled— 
The boys that run the furrow 
Are the boys that rule the world! 
—Atlanta Constitution. 























Going to Be a Progressive Farmer, 

AM not expecting to win a prize, 

but I will write a letter just to try. 

My father takes The Progressive 
Farmer. I enjoy “Pollyanna” and the 
Young People’s Page. 1 think The 
Progressive Farmer is the very best 
paper for farmers in the South. 
When I grow up I am going to be a 
farmer and follow The Progressive 
Farmer’s advice. 

I am going to join the pig and corn 


clubs next year. 


I have a good many books and like 
to read very much. I will be thirteen 
years old next month, and am in the 
seventh grade. It is three miles to 
school, but I like to go. 

I enjoy all outdoor sports, most of 
all hunting, fishing, swimming, foot- 
ball and baseball. 

We get many good ideas from 
your paper. Thanking you for pro- 
ducing such a good paper, I remain, 

ROGER MACKIE. 

Raymond Miss. 


AN EASY PROMLEM 


Teacher—If a farmer sold 500 bushels of 
wheat for $1.17 a bushel, what would he get? 

Boy—An automobile.—Philadelphia Bul- 
letin. 


Short Notes from the Boys and Girls | 


Ola Thompson, Canby, N. C., writes: 
“I joined the canning club this year. 
I planted my tenth acre in beans and 
tomatoes. My beans are the Ken- 
tucky Wonder Stringless. My toma- 
toes are the Red Stone. They are 
now ready for poling. I have 182 bean 
hills. Lf am keeping a record of all 
expense. I intend to can most I raise 
on my plot and see how I come out.” 

* * oe 

When this county held Field Day 
we had athletic and scholarship con- 
tests. I won first prize on spelling, 
also second prize in the girls’ 100-yard 
dash. There were contestants from 
ali the schools of the county. I took 
music eight months. I like to read, | 
and am fond of history. I can cook, | 
sew, make tatting and embroider.— 
Florence Greene, Union, S. C., Rt. 
No. 3. 


x Ok Ok 

From Nettie E. Hale, Freeman, Va.: 
“Most people think 13 is an unlucky 
number, but I don’t, for I will be 13 
years old on the 13th of June. I can 
cook some, but I never made a stew 
like “cousin” Maria Hale. (No doubt 
she is my cousin, for some of our peo- | 
ple went to Mississippi a long time 
ago—lI suspect it was about President 
Monroe’s time.) I made lightbread 
for supper night before last (not on 
the cabinet) and everyone said it was 
fine.” 


ae 

On June 10 the canning club girls 
of Anderson County invited the corn 
club boys to a picnic on the campus 
of Clinton High School. In the morn- | 
ing each club had a little program by | 
its members. Next came some speak- 
ers on the work of the clubs, and then 
the nice dinner which the club girls 
had prepared.—Annie Dail, Rt. No.1, 
Leinarts, Tenn. 








| Prize Letters on ‘‘How the Science Articles 
Have Helped Me’’ 














A “WIDE-AWAKE GIRL” TESTI- 
FIES 





(Special $1 Prize Letter) 


EADING your “Wide -Awake 

Girls” articles is doing me more 
good than I can tell in 300 words. It 
teaches me how to do great things 
with small labor and limited imple- 
ments; how to make a home pleas- 
ant and inviting to a tired laboring 
man, and how to make the cheap 
food appetizing, digestible and whole- 
some. It teaches me how to be eco- 
nomical and thoroughly sanitary. I 
learned especially how the health 
and happiness of others depend upon 
me, for by preparing the right kinds 
of food for persons having various 
diseases. I can save suffering, expense 
and even life. I acquired a great deal 
by reading how and what to prepare 
for school lunches, so as to develop 
minds and bodies 

It has aroused my anxiety not to be 
a “lag behind” in the world; if others 
can do great things, I can too; there- 
fore, it makes me more energetic. 

Reading the article about cleaning 
Aunt Virginia’s kitchen taught me 
how to wash dishes, clean lamp chim- 
neys and silverware thoroughly, and 
without injury to them 

These articles point the way to a 
glowing future when all girls will be 
wide-awake, and by their efforts will 
make the farm a more charming and 
satisfying place to live. It makes me 
snatch eagerly at the opportunities 
mother did not have, and make the 
very best of them, thus taking the 
duty and responsibility off her should- 
ers and laying them upon my own. 
It gives me courage and enthusiasm, 


and teaches me that something is be- 
ing accomplished by wide-awake girls 
and boys. 
MINNIE BETH FREEMAN. 
Steens, Miss., Route 3. 





HOW “FARM FACTS” 


HELPED ME 


HAVE 


(Special $1 prize Letter) 

















RADIATORS 


entirely. 
warmth. 


for the whole family. 


drinking water for the stock in winter. 


parts of the house. 










a fe ld | ; 


A aE 


A No. 4-19-W IDEAL Boiler and 270 ft. of 38-in. 
AMERICAN Radiators, costing the owner $200, 
were used to heat this farm house. At this price the 
oods can be bought of any reputable, competent 
itter. This did not include cost of labor, pipe, 
valves, freight, etc., which vary according to climatic 
and otbes conditions. 


Sold by all dealers. 
No exclusive agents. 


Prepare! For old man winter 
is coming! 





IDEAL Boilers are easier to run than a stove and the heat can be regulated to suit the 
weather—mild for chilly days or warmer to defeat the blizzard 


Make up your mind to have this greatest of farm com- 
forts and equipment right away. 
day before finding out all about it and making arrange- 
ments for putting it in your house. 
have running water or a basement. 
can be placed in a side room or in a ‘“‘lean-to;”’ even a well 
boarded up summer kitchen will answer the purpose. 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


BOILERS 


Keep dampness and chill—(those half brothers of sickness) out of your house 

Give your family and yourself genuine comfort, pleasant health-giving 
IDEAL heating is the most successful and most profitable investment 
you can make—yielding big returns in comfortable living, health and happiness 


Hot water supply for home and stock 


Our little Hot Water Supply Boilers are fine for the home that has running water—domestic hot 
water always on tap for the use of the family or can be piped out to the water trough for tepid 


Fuel: IDEAL Boilers will burn most anything—hard or soft coal, lignite, screenings, wood, 
and they produce the full heat to distribute to the AMERICAN Radiators placed to warm all 


AMERI CAN RADIATOR COMPANY Write to Dept.F 23 





| RADIATOR 











Don’t put it off another 


Not necessary to 
The IDEAL Boiler 


But above all things, have 
IDEAL - AMERICAN heat 
this winter. A properly 
heated home is more impor- 
tant than automobiles or farm 
machinery. 





Ideal heating best for farm 


house 


Turn old Winter out and keep him out! 
Money spent in IDEAL-AMERICAN heat- 
ing comes back in good living, health, happi- 
ness, savings in fuel and the big increased 
value that your property gets by this, the 
most important equipment of the farm home. 
Bankers and real estate men will almost in- 
variably lend money for installing IDEAL- 
AMERICAN heating for they know that the 
security is sound and never less in value. 


Write today for “Ideal Heating” and 
get this big book of information free. 
Investigate now before the winter rush 
and while prices are so attractive! 


Chicago 











F EVERY Progressive Farmer boy 

has not profited by the 26 articles 
written for him, it is his own fault. 

These articles have taught me how 
to do farm work better, and explain- 
ed the different kinds of bacteria, 
lime, farm manures and _ fertilizers. 
Article No. 19, on “Harrows and 
Their use,” and No. 18 on “Plows and 
Their Use,” have helped me espec- 
ially, as Iam acorn club boy. They 
have shown me the harrows and 
plows I need. 

The articles on corn were best of 
all, and interested me more than any 
of the others. They have shown me 
how a one-crop system of farming 
hurts a farm, and how a rotation sys- 
tem builds it up. 

The article on cotton ought to help 
every farmer-to-be that expects to 
make much to sell in the fall, and 
has helped me to understand cotton 
farming. 

Many Southern farmers would be 
better farmers if they would take the 
advice given in article No. 13 on 
“Green Manures,”’ because every 
farm should have a cover crop to be 
plowed unfer in the spring. 

Come on, boys, let’s be progressive 
farmers and keep up the good work, 
as Thomas A. Edison says. 

SHELTON M. HUTCHISON, 

Charlotte, N.C., Rt. 1. (Age 13). 


jes che cha i hs cha cS is aes as ca gs a ce at aes ca ced 
fo Keep You Guessing | MERCH & D ROMGOLD'S 


EAD these riddles aloud to the | 









To Keep You Guessing 


family, withholding the answers, 
and see how many can guess them: 

What is the first thing a man sets 
in his garden? His toot. 

Why does a bachelor wha has a 
counterfeit half-dollar passed on him 
want to get married? To get a bet- 
ter half. : 

Why does a sculptor die a most 
horrible death? Because he makes 
faces and busts. 

Why do we generally dub a city 
her or she? Because about a city 
there is so much bustle and because 
she has outskirts. 

Why are washerwomen flirts? Be- 
cause they wring men’s bosoms. 

Where was the first Adams ex- 
press company located. In the Gar- 
den of Eden, when Eve was created. 

Why are men like facts? Because 
they are stubborn things. 


If the alphabet were all invited out | 


to supper, in what order would they 
come? They would all get there 
down to S, and the rest would come 
after T.—Capper’s. 





THE VITAL QUESTION 
In 1915—‘‘How many miles will it go an 
hour?” 
In 1916—‘tHow many miles will it go on 
a gallon of gasoline ?—Exchange, 
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A wonderful improvement in Friction Feeds and 
Gig-Back. Back motion of Carriage 3 times as fast 
as any other in the market. Friction Clutch Feed, 
causing all the feed gearing to stand still while back- 
ing; great saving in power and wear. Cata 
logue and prices free. Also Spring Harrowsy, 
Cultivators, Corn Planters, Shellers, etc. 
Mention this paper. 

HENCH & DROMGOLD, Mfrs., York, Pa 


















im i i CENTS A ROD for 
RAL Le a 14% @ 26-inch high fence; 
ie ) Foy 8 | 2134. arod for 47-in. 


BEN - 81 styles Farm, Poultryand Lawn 

aL EP Eg Fences. Low prices Barbed Wire. 

ESN DL hcoheed-et FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 

dL dees SOld on 30 days FREE TRIAL, 
1: a ns tot oes Write for free catalog now. 

ety ee INTERLOCKING FENCE CO 
Box 153 MORTON, ILLS. 





Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 


identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 


F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Hurea St. Chicago 








$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for a 
new subscriber, 
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To Hold Your Business, by Getting 
Your Friendship, by Giving You Service 


The Goodyear Service Station 
Dealer starts in where the Good- 
year factories leave off. 


. The one big aim of the Good- 
year factories is to build mileage 
into the tires. 


The one big aim of the Good- 
year Service Station Dealer is to 
make it easy to get Goodyear 
Tires and Service. Thus you 
have maximum enjoyment and 
use of your tires with the least 
effort, time and expense. 


The first element of conveni- 
ence is to be able to get Good- 
year Tires when you want 
them. 


So Goodyear Service Station 
Dealers are located everywhere. 
By the sign above you will know 
them. 


In the rural hamlets, in the medi- 
um-size towns, in the big cities — 
everywhere you may be or may 
go, you will always find a Good- 
year Service Station Dealer within 
easy reach. 


And the men in this wide-spread 
organization aim to earn their rea- 
sonable profit by giving real 
service. 


They will see that you use tires 
of proper size; they will provide 
proper inflation; they will tell you 
whether the wheels of your car are 
in alignment. 


They will guard against the var- 
ious forms of tire abuse which you 
may innocently inflict. 


These tire experts are not satis- 
fied merely to sell you Goodyear 
Tires. 


Their interest continues until 
you have had maximum mileage 
and satisfaction from them. 


They all have the same pur- 
ose, the same disposition — to 
Fold your business by getting your 
friendship, by giving you service. . 


Such men, who forego extra 
discounts to sell you better tires, 
are good men for you to deal with. 
This chain of Goodyear Service 
Station Dealers is a part of the 
Goodyear Policy—a time and 
money-saving advantage to you. 


It is given to you over and above 
the extra mileage built into Good- 
year Tires, which makes them go 

“farther and last longer, and so 
cost you less in the end. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Akron, Ohio 





